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The petals, one for each of the dead, 
took more than five minutes to fall 
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Paddy Ashdown 
last night aston- 


inrrr.HJnr 


ties by anno unc- 
ing an ambitious 
scheme to extend cross-party 
co-opera tkm. In a Joint state* 
ment they announced that the 




net committee will be ex- 
panded to get rid of the "de- 
structive tribalism", of the 




their way to deny instant 
claims that the initiative ’ — 
which caught aB but a select 
handftilbf MPS and ministers 
by siuprise — is a prelude to 
a merger, coalition or even 
the long-rumoured seat at the 
cabinet table for the Liberal 
Democrat leader. 

It means that the partner- 
ship Che pair forged to push 
forward the Government's 
sweeping programme of con- 
stitutional reform —from de- 
volution ~to freedom of infor- 
mation — wiU be followed by 
similar co-operationr on 
health, education, modernis- 
ing the welfare state and 
pushing towards Barouean 
Integration. The one area 
Government sources were not 
potting on the agenda was 
economic policy. 

. .Mr Blair and Mr Ashdown 
sought to reinforce their inde- 
pendence with sharp- ex- 
changes at Commons ques- 
tion ttmg- But the language of 
their joint statement was 
enigmatic enough to uniiwsh 
frenzied speculation about 
their long-term strategy. . . . 

Panicky talk about secret 
deals and taunts from the 
Tories that Mr Ashdown is 
being rewarded for ‘jumping 
through Labour hoops" swept 
through the corridors of 
Westminster. 

Some MPs in both parties 
were moved to anger or 
resentment at a 'time - when 
suspicions have already been 
aroused by the Jenkins 
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The British people wotof vote 
for PR unless they can see 
that partnership works,” said 
one senior Lib Dem. 

Labour veterans saw it 
otherwise, as a “liffellnfi” for 
the beleaguered Mr Ashdown 
becaase the promised referen- 
dum oh PR — central to Lib 
Dem aspirations for decades 
— is likely to be delayed until 
after the next general 
election. - 

Other Labour Insiders saw 
the initiative as long-term in- 
surance for the prime minis- 
ter. “You don't buy contents 
insurance the day before 
you're burgled, you buy it 
years in advance," said one 
party official. 

Some MPs were resentful 
that Mr Ashdown gets better 
access to the boss than they 
do. “It is difficult to know 
why we should want to be 
nice to the Liberal Demo- 


useless,” said Hackney 
Brian Sedgemore. 

In a crucial passage in their 
statement the two leaders 
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Emma Thompson refuses to play role model role 


WHl Woodward 
and RMkfift Prasad 


T HE Oscar- winning ac- 
tress Emma Thompson 
has played many great 
-ports on stage and screen. 
But she - made dear last 
night that there Is one she 
just has to draw the line at 
— that of official govern- 
ment role model. 

The whn star demolished 
the notion, floated at the 
weekend, that she might 
sign up to a new advisory 
group of female high-flyers 
set up by Baroness Jay’s 
Women's Onit to inspire 
teenage girls. 

Instead she declared her- 


peon: ‘My role models 
lagger and Brando' 


self “rather pissed off” . 
with the new Minister for 
Women. 

“It's very nannyist." MS 
Thompson told the Guard- , 
ian. “I wasn't asked if I'd be j 
a role model. I found out I 
when a friend rang me to 
jeer at me. 

“My Immediate response 
was an overwhelming 'de- 
sire to go out and score a 
load off .cocaine in rebellion. 
Because when I was young 
my role models were Mick 
Jagger and * Marlon 
Brando.” 

The double Oscar- winner 
suggested single mothers 
would be a better influence 
for young girls. 

“If Baroness Jay wants to 


create role models she : 
should focus on single 
mothers — they’re onr 
brave heroines.” 

And unlike Lady Jay, 
who said *hi« week that I 


‘My response was 
an overwhelming 
desire to go out 
and score cocaine’ 


‘‘feminism is seen as nega- 
tive. complaining about 
things”, Ms Thompson de- 
clared hersefcr proud to be a 
I cm rn 1st. 


“I've always called my- 
self a feminist,” she said. 
*T count myself privileged 
in that I’ve benefited from 
it. I associate it with liberty 
and a struggle to evolve an 
equality within social 
status* 

“One of the difficulties 
with feminism is a ten- 
dency to create second class i 
dWwwi — although that 
happens within revolu- ' 
tians, and In this case It’s i 
happened with women who 
are mothers.” 

: The Cabinet Office in- 
sisted last night it had al- 
ways made clear that Ms 
Thompson had not yet been 
approached but the actress 
was the sort of person that 


the Government had in 

wilnil 

Lady Jay herself de- 
scribed the plan to attract 
famous women as “exag- 
gerated''. Other candidates 
for the advisory group in- 
cluded the former Spice 
Girl Geri Halliwell and the 
latest teenage pop starlet, 
Billie. 

A Cabinet Office spokes- 
person said: “We are sorry 
If Emma Thompson doesn't 
consider herself a role mod- 
el. Her name was raised by 
the media as one of a num- 
ber of successful women 
who could be role models 
for teenage girls.” 
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John Ezard on the last major ceremony 
to recall the war that shaped the century 


I N A DAY showered with 
poppies that turned the 
stones of Belgium blood- 
red again, the Queen yes- 
terday led the century's final 
major act of remembrance for 
the first world war which 
shaped 1L 

She went to Flanders field 
for a climactic commemora- 
tion of the 80th anniversary of 
the armistice which ended 
the slaughter. She stood be- 
neath the Menin Gate, the me- 
morial to 55,000 missing Brit- 
ish dead at leper, the Belgian 
town better known to veter- 
ans as Ypres, in the zone 
where 500,000 of the war’s vic- 
tims felL 

Winston Churchill called 
Ypres — which was attacked 
with a more intensive concen- 
tration of explosive than Hi- 
roshima — “the most sacred 
place for the British in the 
whole world”. A clergyman 
yesterday said it was "hal- 
lowed ground”. 

But the petals that fell from 
the gate's 80-foot high arch 
were more numerous than 
even that toll warranted. 
They floated down to form a 
carpet under the arch, on the 
heads of spectators and on the 
laps of veterans seated in I 
chairs and wheelchairs. They 
took more than five min utes 
to fall, as one descended for i 
each of the 10 million soldiers I 
who died on all sides. j 

Then a British-veteran, I 
Arthur Halestrap, aged 100, 
rose to read falteringly the ar- 
mistice poem: “They shall 
grow not old as we that are 
left grow old ... we will 
remember them.” The snow- 
fall of poppies had already 
made his point. 

On "November ll, 1918, the 
British prime minis ter David 
Lloyd George — who at the 
start of hostilities had made 
speeches urging youth to en- 
list for a patriotic blood sacri- 
fice — said: “Thus, at 11am 
this mo rning , cam e to an end 
the cruellest and most terri- 
ble war that has ever 
scourged mankind. 

“I hope we may say that 
thus, this fateftll mor ning , 
came to an end all wars.” 

Yesterday Ian Townsend, 
secretary of the Royal British 


Legion, said in London that in 
only one single year since 
1918 had no British soldier 
been killed in conflict 

Tn Britain financial mar- 
kets were rescheduled and 
many people kept a two-min- 
ute silence in streets, offices, 
factories, stores, stations, 
courtrooms and fields. Mr 
Townsend estimated three- 
quarters of the population — 
about 43 million people — had 
observed it “I think public 
consciousness has been 
raised," he said. 

This was the last big com- 
memoration expected to be 
held in the company of first 
world war veterans, now in 
their late nineties or turned a 
hundred. By the time of the 
90th anniversary in 2008 few 
will still be alive. Given pride 
of place in both Paris and Bel- 
gium, they sometimes showed 
ast onishing sprightliness. 

Arthur Halestrap, who lost 
his son John in the second 
world war, walks between 
five and seven miles every 
day. Another of the Menin 
Gate group, Fred Bunday, 97, 
goes line-dancing twice a 
week. A third, Robert Burns, 
102, gave the British Army 
magazine Soldier recipe 
for long life: “Whisky and 
wine — but no beer — and 
nothing but cigars since 
1920.” 

Yesterday morning, more 
sombrely, 101-year-old Robert 
Gelmeau said: “It was a use- 
less war," as he watched sol- 
diers wearing France’s old 
blue uniforms parade in front 
of the Arc de Triomphe before 
the Queen laid wreaths with 
President Chirac In a ring 
around the Eternal Flame. 

In France — which lost 1-35 
million men — there were 400 
poppies in the Queen’s 
wreath. Virtually everyone 
wore small tricolour bands in 
mourning. In an interna- 
tional ceremony thought 
likely to be the last of its kind, 
a solitary bugler sounded the 
13 notes of the ceasefire. 

The Queen and Mr Chirac 
unveiled a statue beside the 
turn to page 3, column 8 

Tributes to 2 mUSon draft, 
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Going over the 
top in words war 



Simon Hoggart 


F 08 the first time in mem- 
ory. the Commons ob- 
served the two-minute 
silence for Remembrance Day. 
fit only recently began its 
weekly morning sessions, and 
yesterday's was the first to be 
held on November 11.) 

Appropriately. John Spel- 
lar. a defence minister, was 
speaking. Mr Speliar has seen 
much active service in the 
West Midlands Labour Party, 
in which people are always go- 
ing over the top. 

He finished at 10 seconds 
P3St llam, and an almost 
packed chamber rose. It was 
an impressive sight. Most 
morning debates are attended 
by three people: the MP speak- 
ing. the minister who has to 
reply, and the person waiting 
to go next 

Even the Prime Minister 
turned up. This was amazing. 
Normally. Mr Blair stays well 
clear of the House except when 
obliged. He prefers to lead his 
troops from the Downing 
Street chateau, away from the 
enemy lines. 

So we were treated to seeing 
hundreds of MPs cram into the 
House in order to say nothing 
at all. It wasa unique sight, 
not least for the ferocious 
poppy rivalry. 

The implication is that the 
bigger your bloom, the more 
patriotic you are. So some 
MPs wear an ordinary poppy. 
Some wear the style with 
added plastic foliage. Others 
stagger under the weight of 
blooms so large they could 
receive BSkyB. Julie Kirk- 
bride (C. Brorasgrove) up- 
staged everyone this week 
with two gigantic poppies on 
her breast, so she looked like a 
corpse in a Tarantino rilm. 
Some hours later the two- 
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Sweet returns in 
film life lottery 


Simon Hattenstone 


Waking Ned 

London Film Festival 


T HE British film-goer has 
never had it so good. 
We're soaking in lottery 
money, basking in creativity, 
shimmying in the reflected 
glory of (he New British 
Movie. So they say. 

But there is a downside. 
Rather than encouraging 
innovation, the cash influx 
has resulted, in a depressing 
conservatism. So over the past 
couple of years we have had 
numerous turgid literary 
adaptations, lashings of Oir- 
ishry. cod-Taranlino and any 
number of films aspiring to be 
the new Four Weddings or the 
new Full Monty rather than 
simply new. 

Waking Ned, which opened 
the British section of the Lon- 
don Film Festival last night, 
falls into theOlrish category. 
Actually, it is one of the best 


films in the section — sweet 
funny, occasionally even 
tender. 

But Kirk Jones's first fea- 
ture is much too benign for its 
own good. 

It is the first British movie 
about the lottery. To be accu- 
rate, it is the first Irish movie 
about the lottery to bead up 
the British section of theLFF. 
Tito dodgy -dealing old boys 
bear that one of the locals has 
won millions. 

They determine to find out 
who. and ease their way into 
, the inheritance. 

It's an old-fashioned gold- 
diggers’ tale made new for the 
nineties; a saccharine re- 
imagining of Durrenmatt’s 
The Visit. 

The two con men eventually 
discover the lotto winner— 
lying dead after a heart attack, 
the winning numbers In his 
hand. 

The ensu ing chaos allows 
for some lovely set-pieces and 
light force that seeps with nos- 
talgia for the Ealing years. 


Saddam receives final warning from United Nations as Clinton and Blair pave the way for air attacks 


Countdown to strike on Iraq 


Ian Btacfc hi London and 
JuHan Borgar In Washington 


minute silence was followed 
by the half hour of hubbub. 
Throughout Prime Minister’s 
Questions, we heard a bellow- 
ing from behind the Speaker's 
chair. It turned out ta be John 
Hayes, the Tory member for 
South Holland. 

Mr Hayes has a portly mien 
and a smug smile. At the very 
end of the session the Speaker 
turned on him in a rage, and 
warned him that if he kept up 
the noise, she would throw 
him out Mr Blair said, with 
equal smugness: “He should 
go and talk to Michael Por- 
tillo,'' someone else who Is 
| currently keeping up a bar- 
rage of unwanted sound. 

Two questions remained: 
why did Betty leave it so long 
to reprove Mr Hayes, and why 
does the MP for South Holland 
sit in the British parliament 
in the first place? 

Mr Hague had made his 
principal attack on the Prime 
Minister over the “closed list" 
for the European elections. 
This is the system by which 
voters may choose their party, 
but not the candidates: find- 
ing su itably tame Euro MPs is 
left up to those kindly folk at 
partyHQ. 

Mr Blair praised the 
method for being plain and 
simple. (Of course it is. De- 
mocracy is always easy if you 
let other people make the 
choices for you.) 

Mr Hague said that it gave 
power to party stooges. He 
pointed out that a candidate in 
the West Midlands, according 
to Labour officials, "knew 
about the area because he had 
acted in the Rocky Horror 
Show at Birmingham Rep". 

Mr Blair said sniffily that if 
he needed advice on party 
management, he would drop 
the Tory leader a line — and 
indeed, it Is faintly absurd for 
any Tory to moan about a lack 
of party democracy. 

Hopefully it will all end in 
tears, for the stooges, that is. 

Rhodri Morgan as first min - 
ister in Wales, Alex Salmond 
in Scotland and Ken Living- 
stone as mayor of London. 
Those would be the people's 
choices, which is why they'll 
move heaven and earth to stop 
us getting them. 


AMERICAN and British air 
strikes against Iraq could 
take place within days after 
the United Nations yesterday 
withdrew its weapons Inspec- 
tors and Bill Clinton and 
Tony Blair warned Saddam 
Hussein to back down 
immediately. 

Kofi Annan, the United 
Nations secretary-general, 
issued a final appeal to the 
Iraqi leader, Saddam Hussein, 
to resume co-operation with 
the UN as indications of im- 
pending military action 
multiplied. 

On a day that began with 
the dramatic announcement 
that all personnel from the 
UN special commission, Uns- 


com, and most other UN staff, 
were leaving Iraq, the US and 
Britain both warned nation- 
als about the dangers of trav- 
elling in the Middle East 

Richard Butler, the Unscorn 
chairman, said he had with- 
drawn 100 inspectors on the 
recommendation of the US- 
Other diplomats suggested 
the UN was irritated by what 
amounted to an American 
diktat 

Russia repeated its strong 
oppositon to the use of force 
and demanded to know why 
Unscom had been pulled out, 
seeing the withdrawal, proba- 
bly correctly, as the prelude 
to air strikes. 

“Any use offeree would not ' 
only render the situation in i 
the Gulf more difficult but 
there would be far-reaching 
consequences across the , 


Middle East" said the foreign 
minister, Igor Ivanov. 

President Clinton warned: 
“We must be prepared to act 
if he [Saddam] does not" And 
Mr Blair told MPs: “We will 
act if he does not immediately 
come back into compliance.” 

Wi thin an hour of Mr Clin- 
ton's speech the Pentagon an- 
nounced that W illiam Cohen, 
the defence secretary, had 
signed orders sending 129 
warplanes. Patriot anti-mis- 
sile batteries, and over 3,000 
ground troops to bolster US 
military strength in the Gulf 
as the countdown began to a 
punitive onslaught 

In Baghdad President Sad- 
dam chaired a cabinet meet- 
ing to discuss the "precau- 
tionary measures" ministries 
should take. 

Iraq has insisted it will not 


resume co-aperation with 
weapons Inspections until the 
UN sacks Mr Butler and pro- 
duces a timetable for the lift- 
ing of sanctions. The UN says 
sanctions will not be lifted 
until Unscom testifies to the 
Security Council that all Iraqi 
weapons of mass destruction 
are accounted for. 

In the Arab world. Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 
said there was "not one single 
Arab country” that supports 
the use of force against Iraq. 
But one Arab ambassador in 
London said: “This time it is 
serious. Unless the Iraqis 
back down there will be mili- 
tary action soon." 

Diplomats predicted that 
the US and Britain, with the 
token support of a few other 
European countries, would 
launch military action, insist- 


| ing that no farther security 
| council backing was 
i required. 

No deadline has been given 
to Iraq, but Washington and 
London both want to avoid a 
protracted diplomatic cam- 
paign to win support for 
attacks. Foreign Office 
sources said visits planned by 
British ministers to the 
Middle East next week were 
now under review. 

Mr Annan's appeal made 
before cutting short a visit to 
Morroco to return to New 
York, was described as* “the 
last shot In the locker". 

The US aircraft and troop 
reinforcements are not ex- 
pected to be fully deployed 
until late next week, and the 
naval reinforcements cur- 
rently steaming towards the 
Middle East will not all reach 


the Gulf until November 26. 
But US officials have repeat- 
edly stressed that a strike 
could take place before all the 
reinforcements are in place. 

Attacks would almost cer- 
tainly mean an end to seven 
years of Unsrom monitoring 
and inspections, though Brit- 
ain says that without it Iraq 
could produce chemical and 
biological weapons in weeks, 
a long-range missile in a year 
and a nuclear weapon In five 
years. 

Unscom has withdrawn 
from Iraq before, but yester- 
day's pullout comes against a 
background of mounting con- 
cern that it has outlived its 
usefulness and serves simply 
to allow Saddam to choose 
when he creates a crisis. 


Iraq crisis, page 7 
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lennans do 


VHEY do not s himm er with 
I awe-inspiring splendour. 


I awe-inspiring splendour, 
they are not an enduring sym- 
bol of ancient civilisation and 
they cannot be seen from 
outer space. But five gasome- 
ters in north London are 
vying for membership of an 
exclusive dub which includes 
the Taj Mahal, the pyramids 
and the Great Wall of China. . 

If campaigners have their 
way, the gasometers, and the 
rest of the area around King's 
Cross and St Pan eras 
stations, will be elevated from 
notorious trouble spot to in- 
ternational gem as a United 
Nations World Heritage Site. 

The Victorian Society says 
the area — including both 
stations, Regent's Canal, the 
gasometers and a host of 
other buildings — has a repu- 
tation for deprivation, pov- 
erty and crime which belies 
its true status as the most 
complete example or Britain's 
pioneering industrial past 

Appalled by the area's ab- 
sence from a shortlist of 32 
outstanding British sites to go 
before the UN, the society has 
written to Chris Smith, the 
Culture Secretary, urging 
him to change Ms mind , it 
foces an uphill struggle — 
King’s Cross was not even 
considered for a long draft list 
of potential nominees. 

“World Heritage Sites have 
been traditionally about the 
beautiful places in the world. 


The area around the King’s Cross gasometers forms the most complete example of our industrial past, says the Victorian Society photograph: m^rtnargles 


but we were astounded that 
the King’s Cross area was 
overlooked,” said William 
Filmer-Sankey, the society’s 
director. ‘The urban indus- 
trial landscape which sur- 
vives around there really epit- 
omises the way the UK and 
London set tile pace for the 
rest of the world last century." 

The makers of television 
period dramas have already 


realised the area's potential, 
but few others — either resi- 
dents or visitors, for whom 
the grimy landscape Is their 
first taste of the capital after 
I stepping off the train — are 
aware of the wealth of history 
which surrounds them. 

The gasometers are an ex- 
traordinary Teat of 19th cen- 
tury engineering. Built be- j 
tween 1861 and 1887, three of 


them are already Grade Two 
listed structures. The station 
buildings themselves are su- 
perb examples of the architec- 
ture of the period. 

Then there are the lesser- 
known treasures, such as the 
houses to the north of the ca- 
nal which were erected for 
the burgeoning urban work- 
ing class and were among the 
first signs of a growing appre- 


ciation that the workforce 
had to be happy and well 
housed. The German Gymna- 
sium, round the comer from 
St Pan eras, was probably 
Britain's first public gym. 

“More than any other site 
in the country, the King's 
Cross area shows us how the 
society we live in today was 
formed in the past," said Mr | 
Filmer-Sankey. 


There are 17 World Heri- 
tage Sites in Britain, includ- 
ing Bath, Edinburgh, Hadri- 
an's Wall and the Giant’s 
Causeway. As well as land- 
scapes such as the Lake Dis- 
trict and Flow Country of 
Sutherland, the existing 
shortlist includes industrial 
sites such as the Forth Rail 
Bridge and Brunei's London 
to Bristol railway line. 
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Backlash forces Sun editor to promise to stop outing gays 



Nick Hopkins 


T HE Sun announced a 
remarkable U-turn in 
its attitude towards ho- 
mosexuals yesterday by de- 
claring It would not out gay 
men and women just for the 
sake of exposing them. 

David Yelland, the editor, 
said his tabloid was “no 
longer in the business of de- 
stroying closet gays’ lives . . . 
unless there Is major public 
interest reason to do so”. 

He also revealed he bad 
sacked columnist Matthew 
Parris, who outed Peter Man- 


delson during a News night 
programme a fortnight ago. 

Although Mr Yelland did 
not go Into details, it seems 
the policy change was or- 
dered following the furore 
over the Sun’s front page edi- 
: torlal on Monday which 
asked whether the country 
was being run by a “gay 

mafia ". 

The piece came a day after 
the Sun’s sister paper, the 
News of the World, had 
revealed that Nick Brown, the , 
agriculture minister, was 
gay. ] 

The Sun article, which was 
approved by Mr Yelland, was 


condemned as homophobic, 
and appears to have caused a 
huge row at News Interna- 
tional. which owns the Sun 
and News of the World. 

“There were complaints 
about it from readers and 
senior executives,” said a 
source. “It would not be un- , 
realistic to assume Rupert : 
Murdoch was involved. The I 
feeling was that the Sun had 
gone too for." 

The pressure rose on Tues- 
day when Downing Street 
took a dim view of the Sun’s 
follow up front page, which 
claimed.- “Blair backs the Sun 
over gays”. 


Fearing both a political and 
readers' backlash. News In- 
ternational decided to issue a 
statement from Mr Yelland to 
clarify the Sun's position. 

It read: “From now on the 
Sun will not out homosexuals 
unless there Is major public 
interest reason to do so. We 
will continue to be In the van- 
guard, of this debate — and all 
debates — but we wifi not in- 
vade the privacy of gay people 
by outing them. 

"We will continue to be con- : 
troversial and brilliantly i 
innovative, but the Sun is no I 
longer in the business of de- 
stroying closet gays' lives by i 


‘exposing’ them as homo- 
sexuals. 

"We hope eventually that 
all gay people will feel free to 
come out. thus ensuring that 
charges that there is a ‘gay 
maf i a ' become irrelevant." 

Mr Parris, though not in- 
volved in either of the contro- 
versial front-page stories, 
was telephoned by Mr Yel- 
land yesterday and told his 
Saturday column “was not 
working". 

However. Mr Parris said he 1 
believed the statement and 
his dismissal "were not unre- 
lated” and that he was sad to 
lose the col umn . 


Mr Parris suggested the 
Sun's new liberalism might 
crumble the next time the 
-House of Commons consid- 
ered lowering the age of con- 
sent for gays. 

"Then MPs' private lives 
will be seen as a matter of 
public interest." 

Mr Mandelsoo was 
apparently "as surprised as 
anyone” that Mr Parris had' 
been dropped by the Sun. An 
aide said: “There has been ab- 
solutely no contact with the 
Sun over this.” 
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Queen and Chirac lead ceremony to mark 80th anniversary of the Armistice, as Britain and Germany experience contrasting reactions 

Tributes paid to 



2 million dead 


Jon Itontay hi Paris 


Hie Queen, President Mary McAleese of Ireland and Belgium’s King Albert at a service In Belgium photograph: loujsa bull® 


I n A joint ceremony 
likely to be the last of its 
kind, the Queen and 
President Jacques 
Chirac of France yester- 
day wreaths at the tnmh 
of the unknown soldier be- 
neath the Arc de Triomphe, 
paying tribute to the more 
thj»n 2 million French and 
British soldiers who lost their 
lives in the great war. 

Later, forging a symbolic 
link between two world wars 

anti flariartng the “ undy in g 

friendship” between their 
countries, the Queen and Mr 
Chirac unveiled an im pnaing 
bronze statue of Sir Winston 
Churchill, 54 years after the 
second world war leader 
stomped down the Champs 
Elysfees with General de 
fianUa on the first Armistice 
Day in liberated Paris in 1944. 

Yesterday, under brilliant 
blue skies on a hhfli Novem- 
ber morning, French veterans 
flanking the tomb a i intat 
with wbite-gloved hands as 
tfia ng-Hmral agthgMS Were 
played. The two heads of state 
moved to the Eternal Flame to 
lay their wreaths, and the 
brief refrain Aux Morts an- 
nounced a minute's silence. 

Crossing the Place de 
FEtoile to a large crowd of on- 
lookers gathered for the com- 


memorations, marked 
year in France by a 
holiday, the Queen and Mr 
Chirac were presented to four 
of France's L200 surviving 
first world war veterans. 

"1 prefer not to talk about 
it, really,” said an emotional 
Georges Rideau, aged 101. 
‘There are good and bad 
memories. I <tw my duty." 

Maurice Bourgeois, also 
101, said he had not been able 
to hear the Queen very 
clearly but was proud to have 
mflt her. “This reminds me of 
so many things. I saw so 


would be the last major Armi- 
stice Say ceremony. British 
diplomats said the Queen 
would be unlikely to attend 
fiiture first world war cere- 
monies abroad. "Today is a 
supremely symbolic day. 
marking in many ways the 
end of this century," one said. 

While the Queen and Mr 
Chirac moved on to the EHy- 
see Palace for lunch — salade 
de gisiers with foie gras and 
truffles, roast Pauiftac lamb 
and a 1978 Chateau La tour — 
with members of the Chur- 
chill family, the ceremony 


They knew the horrors of war and 
fought against overwhelming odds to 
preserve the freedom of Europe* 


many men fan — i lost half 
my fri ends in the war.” 

Proportionately, France 
was the hardest hit of all the 
countries that fought the 1914- 
18 war. dubbed by French 
troops at the time la der des 
der, the last of the last. The 
country lost 1.85 million 

young men and | in aft France, 

only two villages had no need 
to erect a memorial to their 
dead. 

Fewer and fewer veterans 
remain, and French 


have said privately this 


concluded with a parade of 
first world war vehicles, in- 
cluding five of the famous 
5,000 Paris taxis requisitioned 
in 1914 to transport troops to 
the Marne front 
Unveiling the Churchill 
statue, the Queen, who spoke 
tn French and English, said 
her first prime minister, "who 
guided me with such wisdom 
and humour through the earli- 
est years of my reign”, would 
have approved of “this special 
recognition of the 80th anni- 
versary of the Armistice." 


Britain unveiled a statue to 
De Gaulle, France’s second 
world war leader, in London 
in 1993, but it has taken five 
years for a private associa- 
tion founded by an Anglo- 
French businessman, Brian 
Reeve, to raise the £200,000 
necessary to return the com- 
pliment 

The pedestal of the 15ft 
bronze, which portrays a typi- 
cally pugnacious-looking 
Chur chill in the RAF uniform 
he wore on Armistice Day 
1944, is inscribed with per- 
haps his most famous words: 
**We shall never surrender.” 

President Chirac expressed 
the admiration and recogni- 
tion of the French people for 
“this powerful, free-willed 
personality who, in the most 
tragic moment of our history, 
knew how to carry on fight- 
ing and guarantee victory”. 
Churchill, he said, was “an 
exceptional figure, who for us 
represents the unshakable 
resistance and fighting spirit 
of aft the British people". 

The site chosen for the 
statue, on the Avenue Win- 
ston Churchill near the river 
Seine, is only about half a 
mile from the Pont de l’ Alma 
underpass where Princess Di- 
ana died in a car crash on 
August 31 last year. Embassy 
officials said the Queen would 
not be visiting the accident 
spot 


Germans don’t mention the war 


Memories overwhelmed by Third Reich 
anniversaries and accompanying rows 


tan Traynor In Boon 


I N THE Compiegne clearing 
where the armistice was 
signed 80 years ago yester- 
day stands a large stone tablet 
inscribed with the words 
“The criminal - pride of the 
German Empire crumbled 
. here”. At the gates of Paris in 
1940, Hitler had the memorial 
blown up. It was rebuilt on 
November 11, 1945. 

- As the Queen and President 
Chirac remembered the fallen 
yesterday, there was no Ger- 
man riianceftor present Nor 
were there any meaningful 
remembrance services in Ger- 
many at alL In a country and 
a culture forever caught up in 
controversy and rows about 
Its history, the first world 
war has become a virtual 
blank spot. . 

It would be impossible, off 
course, to understate the 
great war’s significance for 
Germany and Europe; be- 
. tween L7 and^fc mdtoa dead 


German soldiers (roughly 
double the British dead), the 
collapse of the German em- 
pire and the monarchy, revo- 
lution and the birth of the 
first German republic- And 
yet barely a flicker of 
remembrance. 

It's very regrettable,” said 
Bnrkhard Asmus, in charge 
of the modem history ar- 
chives at the Germany His- 
tory Museum in Berlin. 'The 
first world war ended the 19th 
century, ushered in the 20th, 
it shaped Germany, and 
Europe, and ifs hardlymotijd 
here." 

Martin Vogt, Darmstadt 
university history professor, 
explains that all German 
remembrance energy goes 
into the second world war. 
“Besides, we still have a prob- 
lem, it’s vary hard to admit or 
commemorate defeats. With 
1945 it’s different because 
many people see that as a lib- 
eration, not a defeat" 

Earlier this year. President 
Chirac invited the German. 


phanH»iinr to take part in a 
Franco-German remem- 
brance ceremony at Vrigny in 
the Ardennes. Helmut Kohl, 
then chancellor, agreed to 
take part The office of Ger- 
hard Schroder, the new chan- 
cellor, said: "Sorry, too 
busy”. 

Trmfftflri, Peter Hartmann, 

the German ambassador in 
Paris, will take part in a com- 
memoration at the German 
military cemetery at Ver- 
sailles this weekend. 

‘It shows SchrOder has lit- 
tle feeling for history," the 
Frankfort author, Cora Ste- 
phan, wrote yesterday. “In 
Germany many people fed 
It's obscene to mourn their 
Wfeta fallen who they have 
learned to identify as perpe- 
trators or even murderers.” 

It is not November 13, but 
November 9 that is the 
totemic date of Germany's 
20th century- November 11 is 
the day thousands of fools in 
fancy dress launch the annual 
Cologne Carnival, as they did 
yesterday. 

The faft of the Berlin Wall, 
the 1938 anti-Jewish pogroms 
which prefigured the Holo- 
caust, and Hitler’s Munich 


putsch attempt of 1923 all oc- 
curred on November 9. It was 
also' the day in 1918 that Kai- 
ser Wilhelm n absconded to 
the Netherlands, never to 
return to Germany where rev- 
olution produced the first, ill- 
fated republic. 

The first world war date — 
“ this bleak, grim, vindictive 
mpment in history” in the 
words of the German histo- 
rian Goto Mann — is barely 
recalled, overwhelmed by the 
Third Reich anniversaries 
and the public disputes that 
invariably accompany them. 

“The 1918 date has 
retreated and been repressed 
in the German memory.” says 
Prof Vogt. “For the British 
ifs different It really was the 
great war, the casualties were 
much bigger than the second 
world war. unlike here.” 

“It says little for our culture 
that foe first world war is al- 
most completely forgotten,” 
said Ms Stephan yesterday. 
“We don’t seem capable of the 
most simple humane gesture: 
remembering and mourning 
foe poor young men who were 
our great-grandfathers or 
great uncles and were turned 
into cannon fodder.” 


In which we serve, but not for long 
- why Coward was none too brave 


Richard Norton-Taytor 


S IR Noel C-oward, whose 
acclaimed role in foe 
film in Which We Serve 
epitomised stifT-upper-lip 
bravery, was Invalided out of 
the first world war after com- 
plaining he could not abide 
noise, according to his per- 
sonal ■ wartime file released 
yesterday at the Public Re- 
cord Office. 

The actor, writer, producer, 
lyricist and composer was 
discharged from the 2nd bat- 
talion of the Artists’ Rifles 
five months after enlisting as 
a private at foe age of 18. 

The official reason for his 
discharge, in an apparently 
contradictory medical report, 
is described as “neurasthe- 
nia” — a term then widely 
used to encompass undefined 
nervous problems. His War 
Office file, which describes 
Coward’s former occupation 
as actor, suggests there was 
more, to it than that. 

“Looks pale, shaky, and 
nervy, cannot stand any 
noises and complains of con- 
stant headache," wrote an 
army doctor in foe report, 
dated August 3. 1918. “Mental 
r- emotional and unstable. 
Family history bad,” added 
foe doctor at Colchester mili- 
tary hospital. 

The cause of Coward’s dis- 
ability is described as “he- 
reditary” and the 1 army, 
makes quite dear the condi- 
tion was in no way aggra- 
vated by service life. But the 
report also refers to an inci- 



Stiff upper Hp: Nod Coward as seen Inin Which We Serve 


dent which occured when 

Co ward was-a child. 

“When nine years old,” it 
says. Coward., “was knocked 
down by a bicycle and. con- 
cussed. Since then, he has 
been suffering from head- 
aches and vertigo and general 
nervous debility.” He 
reported sick soon after being 
called Up. 

Sheridan Morley. author of 


Coward’s first biography. A 
Talent to Amuse, describes 
how Coward hated every regi- 
mented moment of army fife. 
His training at Gidea Earle, 
hear Romford in Essex, then 
home of foe Artists’ Rifles, 
came to an abrupt bait Mr 
Morley wrote, when, he 
tripped and went crashing to 
the ground and suffered 
severe, concussion. 


Coward spent six weeks in 
hospital “in spite” notes Mr 
Morley. “of a number erf scep- 
tical doctors convinced that 
the whole thing was a hoax”. 
Mr Morley said yesterday 
that he would not be sur- 
prised if Coward bad not de- 
liberately concussed himself 

No mention of the incident 
is contained in Coward’s offi- 
cial file. Instead, his com- 
manding officer describes his 
character as “good, steady 
and weft conducted” — an ex- 
planation, perhaps, of why he 
received a Silver War Badge 
as weft as a reflection of the 
actor's professional ability. 

“Coward was not unpatri- 
otic, the war was clearly com- 
ing to an end.” said Mr Mor- 
ley whose biography will be 
published in a new edition 
next year to mark the cente- 
nary of Coward’s birth. At the 

time, he said yesterday. Cow- 
ard was a self-centered young 
actor with little money who 
wanted to get his mother out 
of a lodging-house. 

He made up his loathing of 
the army in the first world by 
his onamnititHml to foe navy 
in the second, in foe 1942 film 
In Which We Serve, which he 
wrot e an d codirected, Cow- 
ard stars as a destroyer cap- 
tain devoted to his Ship and 

its crew. 

Coward's later productions, 
notably Cavalcade, and the 
concerts he gave on naval 
ships in foe second world 
war, reflect how “frantically 
patriotic” Coward later 
showed himself to be, Mr 
Morley said yesterday. 



“I'm never bored with talking about sex. 

Or writing about it. I’m almost as interested 
in writing about sex as I am in performing it. 
I love writing about sex.” 

Clive Barker — a bigot’s worst nightmare 



Britain at standstill as 43 million 
observe the two-minute silence 


AN estimated 43 million 
/vBritons observed a two- 
minute at llam yes- 

terday in remembrance of 
the millions who died in. 
two world wars, the Royal 
British Legion said, writes 
Will Woodward. 

Debate in the House of 
Commons came to a halt as 
the Speaker. Betty Booth- 
royd, called on MPs to 
stand. More than 200 MPs 
present, including Tony 
Blair and opposition lead- 
ers. bowed their heads as 
Big Ben struck. 

Law lords, lawyers and 
rs.of public at the 
appeal hearing of the 
case nf the former Chilean 
dictator. General August© 
Pinochet, stood and also ob- 
served the silence. 

BBC1, foe 1TV network. 
Radio 4 and Virgin Radio 


observed the silence. Radio 
5 live broadcast a reading 
of Wilfred Owen’s Dnlce Et 
Decorum Est. 

The Post Office said most 
of its 193.000 staff bad 
taken up the invitation to 
remember the dead. 

Customers at Tesco stores 
had been warned of poss- 
ible delays at checkouts as 
staff took part in the 
remembrance. At the store 
in Pitsea, Essex, more than 
1,000 staff and shoppers 
stood in silence. 

Railtrack and London 
Underground staff ob- 
served the silence, with 
passengers invited to join 
in. London buses palled 
over to foe ride of foe road 
lfit was practical. 

No British Airways 
planes poshed away from 
stands or started their en- 


be- 


gines began journeys 
tween 10.58 and 11.02. 

Major companies includ- 
ing Honda, Nissan, Toyota, 
British Aerospace, Cadbury 
Schweppes, National 
Power, Powergen, Zeneca, 
McDonald's, Burger King 
and Marks & Spencer took 
part. 

In Newcastle, hundreds 
of shoppers observed foe 
silence and in Glasgow 
pubs delayed opening until 
the two minutes silence 
was completed. 

Bnt in both cities, and 
also in Manchester, there 
were complaints that some 
people had not taken part. 

Joe Moran, aged 75, from 
Glasgow, described “roar- 
ing traffic” as a disgrace 
and added that ’’police 
should see to it that cars 
and buses are stopped”. 


Petals for 
each one of 
the dead 

continued from page l 
Seine to the British war 
leader Winston Churchill. 

In Belgium, before going to 
leper, the Queen, whose father 
served with the Royal Navy in 
the first war battle of Jutland, 
joined the Irish president 
Mary McAleese to open the 
Island of Ireland peace park 
nearby at Messines. Their 
joint act, held as a symbol of 
reconciliation, commemo- 
rated die battle of Messines 
Ridge, the only campaign in 
which Irish and Northern 
Irish soldiers fought together. 

The park, which contains a 
peace tower, honours the 
50,000 Irish who died, from 
north and south. According to 
the British embassy in Brus- 
sels, foe tower represents foe 
republic's first formal ac- 
knowledgment of foe joint na- 
ture of the campaign- 
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Monstrous injustice’ on accident 
that left nanny scarred, claims 
MP. Amelia Gentleman reports 


A POLICE decision 
not to prosecute 
Britain's most 
senior woman 
Judge over a car 
crash which left a nanny 
scarred for Life was last night 
condemned as "a monstrous 
Injustice”. 

Officers investigating the 
crash have invited Lady Jus- 
tice Butler -Sloss, aged 65. to , 
attend a driver improvement 
course instead of going to | 
court 

The judge, also known as 
Dame Elizabeth, was involved 
in a collision with another 
car in July on a country road 
near Stockb ridge, Hampshire- 
Dame Elizabeth, and her 71- 
year-old husband. Judge 
Joseph Butler-Sloss, were 
treated In hospital for minor 
injuries following the crash. 

The accident happened as 
the couple drove to their 
grandson's christening, with 
the Child’s nanny, T.lsa Bar- 
wick. 25, in the back of the 
car. 

Ms Barwlck was left with 
serious facial injuries, it was 
reported yesterday- She still 
has fragments of glass lodged 
behind one eye and may lose 
her sight in both eyes. 

Describing the result as an 
injustice. Labour MP Paul 
Flynn demanded an explana- 
tion from the police. 

“It Is tempting to believe 
that the treatment was influ- 
enced by the fhct that the per- 
son hurt was a nanny and the 
driver responsible was an ele- 
vated person in society. It 
would be interesting to know 
what would have happened if 
their positions had been 

reversed.” 

John Stewart, chairman of 
Road Peace, the national 
charity for road traffic vic- 
tims, added: “This case does 
prompt suspicion that the 
judge got abnormally lenient 
treatment. Research shows 
that it is very Important to 


i have fair and just sentences if 
victims of car accidents are to 
recover properly.” 

It appears that Hampshire 
police considered charging 
Dame Elizabeth, the sixth 
most senior member of the ju- 
diciary. with careless driving, 
but the decision not to do so 
was taken this week by an as- 
sistant chief constable. Usu- 
ally this kind of decision is 
made by a junior officer. 

Instead the judge has been 
given the option of attending 
a "driver rectification 
scheme” lasting one and a 
half days, and costing £100. 
where she will have to attend 
lessons on safe driving, com- 
plete a short driving course, 
and refresh her memory of 
the Highway Code. 

If she accepts the offer 
wi thin the next 21 days, she 
will not have to go to court, 
will not be fined and will have 
no points added to her driving 
licence. The maximum penal- 
ty for careless driving is 
£2,500. 

Dame Elizabeth was not 
available for comment 
yesterday. 

A spokesman for the Lord 
Chancellor’s office said: 
"This is a private matter be- 
tween the judge and Hamp- 
shire constabulary.” 

Ms Barwick has now left 
the service of Robert Butler- 
Sloss. the judge's son. She 
told the Daily Mail yesterday 
that she was shocked and dis- 
appointed by the police’s deci- 
sion. “I am disappointed be- 
cause I thought that her 
position as a judge would 
make no difference.” 

Hampshire police said that 
cases which involved "any- 
one high profile” were rou- 
tinely referred to senior 
officers. 

Inspector Andy Golding 
said that the course — run by 
a private contractor — was 
viewed as a positive way of 
dealing with driving cases. 





Lady Justice Butler-Sloss: her grandson’s nanny was badly hurt in the crash, but the judge has not been prosecuted 


Bench marks 


P October 1998: Richard 
Gee. a crown court judge 
accused of participating In 
a£l million mortgage 
fraud, was excused from 
standing trial — deemed 
rmfit and suicidal under an 
escape clause rarely ex- 
tended to humbler defen- 
dants. The decision to use 
nolle prosequi prompted 
uproar. The case was halted 
after the Old Bailey heard 
he was a “broken man” and 
that retrial would endanger 


his life. Since the trial. Gee 
has been living in the US 
with his millionaire wife. 


□ January 1998: Lady Bird- 
wood. aged 84, escaped pros- 
ecution on charges of mint- 
ing racial hatred when the 
Attorney General accepted 
she did nothave the 
capacity to stand trlaL Four 
years ago she acquired a 
three months’ suspended 
prison sentence for two . 
years after being found 


guilty of distributing a a 
hook which described the 
Holocaust as a lie and 
claimed a Jewish conspir- 
acy. The judge told her: ‘T 
accept that you did not in- 
tend to stir up racial hatred. 
You are not a wicked old 
woman in that sense.” 


a 14-day jail sentence. 
Angus Macarthur. was also 
fined £2,000 and banned 
from the road for 10 years. 


□ November 1997: Road 
safety campaigners were fu- 
rious when a judge con- 
victed of drink-driving for 
the third time escaped with 


Wind 

energy 


given 

boost 



Paul Brown 

Env fa owm ent Corr esp on de nt 


T WO thousand large 
wind turbines, half of | 
them offshore, will be 
installed for Britain in the 
next 10 years to meet govern- 
ment targets to cut green- 
house gases, Michael 
Meacher, the Environment 
Minister, said at the climate 
talks in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. yesterday. 

Extensive wind power in 
Britain has been held up 
through lobbying to stop 
many planning applications. 
But Mr Meacher said: "If we 
are going to increase renew- 
able energy fivefold, and we 
are determined to . . . there is 
going to be a considerable in- 
crease in wind turbines." 

So far there are no offshore 
wind farms here, but the tech- 
nology is ahead in Denmark. 
Offshore turbines can be 
three times the size of the 
land versions and are far 
more efficient. At present 
there are 700 wind turbines in 
Britain, mostly In the west, 
producing 330 megawatts of 





Wind turbines, like these in Wales, already produce electricity an land, but the aim Is to have 1.000 turbines ofifchore wi thin 10 years photograph: roger b^mbeh 


power In total —about a third j increase will come from wind 


of a conventional power power, with about 2 fl 00 tur- 
station's output. The UK has a bines in all. 


target of getting 10 per cent of i 
its energy from renewable i 


sources by 2010, five times the only those projects that pro- 
present level. About half the duce power at the lowest cost 


icrease will come from wind get support. This means that 
jwer, with about 2000 tur- most applications for wind 
nes in all. forms are for the most promi- 

One of the problems for nent and windy hills, often in 
wind power has been that places of scenic beauty, 
lly those projects that pro- By contrast, in Denmark 
ice power at the lowest cost there are 4JXK) turbines, and 


more than 100.000 people have said: “We have plenty of ex- 
a stake in the profits of ploitable wind, more than 


nearby wind forms. 

Dale Vince, of Western 


Denmark or Germany, but 
not the same Incentives. We 


Wind Power, who is at the cli- need the Government to 
mate talks, welcomed Mr change the rules to encourage 


Meacher’s annou nc eme n t but | more of them to be built." 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE word bogus has 
been banned at the 
Home Office by New 
Labour ministers 
when talking about asylum 
seekers, in an attempt to im- 
prove their negative image. 

But don't cheer too loudly. 
Home Secretary Jack Straw 
tMwka that they should sim- 
ply be called “abusive asylum 
seekers” instead. 

Immigration Minister Mike 
O’Brien revealed that “bogus 
asylum seekers” was no 
ton gar the proper term in an 
interview with the Refugee 
Council’s magazine. IN exile: 
"We decided we should stop 
using the word ’bogus’, to 
take it out of the lexicon. 

•*We don’t use it — I think 
that Jack [Straw] slipped up 
Qtve — but we are trying not 
to use it- It had become 
merely a phrase. The word 
‘asylum seeker’ has been 
Tintewi in the media to 'bogus’, 
and all asylum seekers are 
not bogus. We recognise that 
Refugees are always genuine, 
asylum seekers may or may 
not be. They may be abusive 
or they may be genuine. Once 
they are accepted as a refugee 
they are genuine. 

“But the words will change. 
A year from now. perhaps, 
the word ‘abusive’ will be- 



j nation here 


Cook admits his aims fall 
short of ‘ethical policy’ 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic EcRtor 


□ June 1997: John Reeder, 
a judge, jailed for live 
months for drink-driving — 
almost five times over the 
legal limi t — after crashing 
his vehicle Into another car, 
was released after 30 days. 
The original sentence was 
reduced to two months on 
appeaL 


R OBIN Cook, toe Foreign 
Secretary, has Insisted 
that he never promised an 
“ethical foreign policy” — 
and that he always reads 
through his red boxes. 

In an interview with the 
New Statesman, Mr Cook 
says he never used the phrase 
so often attributed to him. 
When he took office, in May 
1997, he promised to add an 
“e thical dimens ion" to Brit- 
ish foreign policy — a more 
cautious pledge but which In 
shorthand usage has often 
been used to taunt him. 
“What we have sought to do 
In a practical way is to put 
into effect our values.” 

Highly sensitive to his 
image after attacks on his pri- 
vate life and policy issues, Mr 
Cook is concerned about the 


publication soon of a book by 
his ex-wife Margaret, whom 
he left last year. And he has 
been irritated recently by 
MPs probing the arms for Af- 
rica affair even alter Sir 
Thomas Legg's report exoner- 
ated him and ministers. 

H uman rights groups have 
accused him of betraying his 
ideals by not taking a tough 
enough line with powerful 
states such as Saudi Arabia, 
Indonesia and China. But 
some Initiatives, especially 
on arms exports, are known 
to have been foiled by Down- 
ing Street or the Department 
of Trade and Industry. 

Mr Cook also seeks to lay to 
rest a claim that he did not 
attend to his ministerial red 
boxes. “The one thing I’m fu- 
rious about, the one thing 
that gets under my skin, is 
accusations that I don’t pay 
attention to foe paperwork.” 
he says. 


Airport lift-off as 
loan curbs eased 


Peter Hetherington reports on a 
would-be rival for Gatwick 


M ANCHESTER’S 
council-owned 
airport confi- 
dently predicted 
yesterday that it would 
soon overtake Gatwick to 
become the second busiest 
in the country after the 
Government agreed to give 
ft full commercial status. 

Transport Minister John 
Reid ended years of uncer- 
tainty by announcing that 
the airport, along with 
three other similar munici- 
pal enterprises, would be 
allowed to borrow money 
on the open market for the 
first time from next ApriL 
This mpntm flirthp r ex- 
pansion of Manchester, 
Newcastle. Leeds-Bradfbrd 
and Norwich airports can 
go ahead faster than 
anticipated. 

They will be allowed to 
invest in improved public 
transport links, such as an 
eight-mile extension of 
Manchester’s snpertram 
system to the airport, 
hotels and shopping 
centres. 

Dr Reid said the airports 
— particularly Manchester 
— Would be encouraged to 1 
challenge Heathrow and 


Gatwick. owned by the pri- 
vatised company BAA. 

“We want to maximise 
the contribution these air- 
ports make to their local 
economies, and to relieve 
congestion at airports in 
the South-east.” he added. 
“Giving financially sound 
local authority airports the 
powers to raise private fi- 
nance for development 
work will help us to do 
that.** 

Until now, expansion of 
council -owned airports has 
been curbed because gov- 
ernment borrowing restric- 
tions prevented them secur- 
ing loans on the open 
market. Development bad 
to be financed from profits. 

Manchester, Britain’s 
third airport handlin g 17 
million passengers annu- 
ally, is undergoing a a 
£200 million expansion pro- 
gramme, including a dis- 
puted second runway. 

Brian Harrison, a city 
councillor and chairman of 
the airport board, said pri- 
vate funds would have a 
impact. 

Plans for the expansion 
of a second terminal could 
be brought forward. 


‘Dramatic new evidence’ for Danny McNamee appeal 


Rory Carroll 


A MAN jailed for the IRA’s 
1982 Hyde Park bombing 
launches an appeal next 
week which campaigners pre- 
dict will reveal dramatic new 
evidence to quash his convic- 
tion — making it one of the 
final miscarriages of justice 
from the Irish troubles. 

Danny McNamee, aged 38. 
served 12 years of a 25-year 
sentence for conspiracy to 
cause explosions, including 
the car bomb which killed 
four soldiers and badly in- 
jured 17 civilians. Seven 
horses were also killed. 

Campaigners yesterday 
said they had uncovered evi- 
dence that the prosecution at 


the 1987 trial Illegally with- 
held vital information from 
the defence about 25 finger- 
prints on an arms cache. 

The jury was told the prints 
were unidentified, but they 
belonged to Dessle Ellis, a 
I then jailed IRA bomb-maker. 
The IRA issued a statement 
i denying McNamee was a 
member. 

The two-week appeal, 
which starts in London on 
Monday, will also hear ex- 
perts claiming that a partial 
thumbprint found on a bat- 
tery in an unexploded IRA 
bomb cannot be identified as 
belonging to McNamee or 
anyone else. 

The defence will argue that 
McNamee’s job as an elec- 
tronics engineer who 


repaired thousands of CB 
radios and televisions, offered 
an innocent explanation of 
how his prints came to be 
found on two strips of adhe- 
sive tape. 

A third strand of the appeal 
will challenge the prosecu- 
tion’s claim that McNamee, a 
physics graduate from Cross- 
maglen. South Arma g h de- 
signed the circuit board used 
in the Hyde Park b ombing . 

His solicitor, Gareth Peirce, 
said she had new material 
suggesting that evidence that 
Ellis possessed and admitted 
making identical devices in 
1981 had been suppressed. 

At press conferences yester- 
day in London and Dublin, 
supporters — including 
Labour MPs Kevin McNa- 


mara and Jeremy Corbyn — 
said they hoped McNamee 
would soon be recognised as a 
miscarriage of justice victim 
along with the Guildford Four 
and Birmingham Six. 1 

He was released from the 
Maze prison last week, and 
became the first person con- 
victed of a terrorist offence in 
Britain to be freed early 
under the Good Friday 
Agreement. 

He was proceeding with the 
appeal to clear his name and 
allow him to practise law, 
which he studied in prison, 
gaining a second class degree 
from London university. 

Adapting to freedom was a 
slow process, said his brother 
Francis. “He’s just getting 
used to the idea that he 


doesn't have doors locked be- 
hind him. Prison conditions 
were very horrific for the last 
three years In England . . . but 
he's getting healthier, putting 
on weight” 

McNamee was one of six in- 
mates who escaped from the 
top security Whitemoor jail at 
Cambridgeshire in 1994. He 
was soon recaptured but the 
subsequent trial collapsed be- 
cause of prejudicial coverage. 

Supporters believe the 
media helped foster an atmo- 
sphere of hysteria during the 
1987 trial by branding McNa- 
mee an evil IRA master- 
bomber. They said the judge, 
Mr Justice Cowan, never ex- 
plicitly warned the jury to 
ignore media reports blaming 
him for up to 97 deaths. 


Sacked minister echoes 
fears over millennium bug 



David Hencfce 

W o nt i nin e ter Cw r eep on d ewt 


Danny McNamee.. .released 


D AVID Clark, the former 
cabinet minister who was 
responsible for overseeing 
action to resolve the millen- 
nium bug. yesterday backed a 
highly critical report which 
named nmp ministri es .and 
agencies and three public 
bodies for foiling to cope with 
the crisis. 

Taskforce 2000. an indepen- 
dent monitoring body ftinded 
by private industry, says it 
has no confidence in figures 
released by the bodies to cope 
with the problem. 

Among the worst examples 
are the Civil Aviation Au- 
thority and the National Air 


Traffic Services, of which the 
report says “there is no infor- 
mation on which to base any 
level of confidence”. The CAA 
— responsible for air safety — 
says it has 75 systems to work 
on and that remedial work 
and testing was due to be 
completed this July. 

British Nuclear Fuels is 
accused of providing “no 
basis of confidence”. 

The Bank of England is said 
to inspire “low confidence”. 

The nine departments de- 
scribed as high risk Trade and 
Industry, the Foreign Office, 
Home Office, Environment 
Agency, Medicines Control 
Agency, NHS Estates, Ministry 
of Defence, the Office of 
National Statistics and the 
Northern Ireland Office. 
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Feeding controversy . . . Councils fear heads would be able to save cash at the expense of children’s health by allowing schools meals services to be han ded over to fast food giants’ 

School meals ‘sell-off’ gets a roasting 
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Council leaders say letting 
heads privatise lunches poses 
a threat to children’s health 


John Carvel . 
Education Eifltor 


Government was 
last night accused ttf 
threatening chit* 
dren’a health with 
plans to let head 
teachers privatise the school 
meals service without proper 


monitoring. Council li 
said a ministerial decision to 
hand over responsibility for 
the meals budget to beads and 
governors posed a threat to 
tnfflions of young people Who 
relied on school lunches as 
the only proper meal of the 
day. 

Graham lane, the Local 
Government Association's 


Labour c hairman of educa- 
tion, yesterday claimed heads 
would be able "to save cash at 
the expense of children’s 
health by allowing schools 
meals services to be handed 
over to Cast food giants". 
Local education authorities 
would no longer be able to 
beep a check on nutritional 
standards and prices. 

. He was responding to a con- 
sultation paper from the De- 
partment for Education and 
Employment, pointing out 
that different schools in the 
same area would be able to 
have “radically different poli- 


cies on pricing and content of 
meals, including content of 
free meals.” 

The document asked for 
views on whether school gov- 
erning bodies should be 
obliged to pay attention to 
local education authority pol- 
icies on meals. It said some 
schools “anticipate being able 
to provide perfectly adequate 
meals and stiff make a profit 
which can be diverted.” 

The issue has arisen be- 
cause the Government de- 
cided earlier this year to dele- 
gate a larger share of the 
education budget to school 


Pinochet lawyer says principle 
of leader’s immunity is ‘crucial’ 


Jamie Wilson 
and Michael White 


L AWYERS acting for Gen- 
eral Augusto Pinochet 
yesterday insisted he 
was entitled to "absolute im- 
munity"- from prosecution as 
the . 300-page formal request 
asking for his extradition 
landed on the desk of Home 
Secretary Jack Straw. 

Drafted by campaigning 
Spanish Judge Baltasar Gar- 
son and approved by the 
Spanish cabinet last Friday, 
the document accuses Gen Pi- 
nochet of genocide, torture 
and terrorism and implicates 
the general in 3,178 murders 
or “disappearances'’ during 
his 17-year rule. 

If the House of Lords - up- 


holds the appeal made by the 
Spanish authorities against 
last month’s judgment — that 
Gen Pinochet has immunity 
and his arrest was unlawful 

— it will foil to the Home Sec- 
retary to decide whether to 
Issue an authority for extradi- 
tion to proceed. 

However, rumours circulat- 
ing among MPs suggested 
that — if the appeal succeeds 

— Mr Straw will let the for- 
mer Chilean dictator fly home 
hr deference to Chile's inter- 
nal "peace process”. 

The five law lords are ex- 
pected to finish hen ring the 
case today but are likely to 
reserve judgment until nest 
week at the earliest 

On the fifth day of the 
House of Lords hearing, Gen 
Pinochet's counsel, Clive Ni- 


cholls QC, said the general 
had “absolute Immunity” 
from prosecution under the 
State Immunity Act 1978. 

"There is no distinction to 
be made between the state, 
the sovereign or the current 
head of state,” he said. 

“If he was, as head of state. 
In fear of future reprisals 
should he go abroad, he 
would be hindered in the 
proper exercise of his sover- 
eign authority," the five law 
lords heard. 

Citing the example of Mar- 
garet Thatcher's conduct dur- 
ing the FaDdands war, Mr Nl- 
cholls said she would have 
been prevented from properly 
leading Britain by the pros- 
pect of extradition to 
Argentina. 

"She would of course be im- 


peded and of course so would 
any other head of state,” he 
said. 

Mr Nicholls argued that the 
principle of head of state im- 
munity was “crucial and 
essential” 

Earlier one of the law lords. 
Lord Slynn. summed up the 
central issue of the case as 
whether Gen Pinochet for- 
feited his diplomatic immunity 
because of the nature of the al- 
legations a g ains t him — allega- 
tions Lord Slynn described as 
“quite ap palling crimes”. 

Meanwhile, lawyers for vic- 
tims of the Pinochet regime 
are threatening to seek judi- 
cial review of the conduct of 
the Attorney General. John 
Morris, if he refuses leave for 
a private prosecution in 
Britain. 


Cybercops set to save Salford £20m 


David Ward 


blue lamps are go- 
ing out all over Sal- 
ford, and will be 
replaced by hole-in-the- 
wall coppers if police chief* 
have their way. 

Bobbles who boned their 
public style on Dixon of 
Dock Green’s arthritic 
knees will no more cry 
"Evening - alll” from the 
portals of nicks along the 
River IrwelL Smiling desk 
sergeants with their eyes 
on a bit part in The Bin will 
be replaced by a voice in a 
machine like a bank 
cashpoint 

Greater Manchester 
police, seeking to make 


budget savings of £20 mil- 
lion. want to close all eight 
police stations In Man- 
chester’s twin city, and 
replace them with two 
super stations linked to the 
mean streets by loud- 
speakers in what are called 
local interaction points. Ac- 
cess will be available at the 
push of a button rather 
than the swipe of a card. 

Pin numbers will not be 
necessary and technical 
limitations will prevent the 
delivery of a flat police offi- 
cer (plus optional receipt) 
through a slot on the ma- 
chine. Nor will the machine 
be able to issue a statement 
of your credit with the Jaw. 

Eventually full video 
links could be established. 


with citizens able to main- 
tain eye contact with the 
constable whose aid they 
seek. How the force regards 
file prospect of being on the 
receiving end of late nigbt 
messages after the pubs 
bave shut is not recorded. 

Senior officers suggest 
the system could also be 
used to provide town centre 
maps, route directions, 
crime prevention advice, 
information on missing 
persons and. witness sup- 
port schemes. The remote 
policeman may even be 
able to tell yon the time. 

The hole-in-the-wall 
schema, which could be ex- 
tended to the entire force 
area if it succeeds, has 
caused alarm. A spokesman 


for Age Concern, which ha 
offices In the Eccles distrlc 
of Salford, said: “We be 
lieve it wonld be quit 
daunting for an old perso: 
who does not have a tele 
phone to leave their horn 
and use one of these ma 
chines. It is not the same a 
speaking face to face in tb 
safety of a police station." 

But Chris Wells, chie 
superintendent and div 
istonal commander in Sal 
ford, said: “None of the ex 
feting police stations wil 
close until replacement fa 
duties have been installed 
Audit must be rememberer 
that the vast majority o 
people who access our ser 
vice do not visit a polio 
station. They use a phone." 




“It’s all changed since my day, it was all 
about burning your bra then, now ifs about 
wearir& your short skirt and getting the job.” 

Call yourself a feminist? 
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level — giving heads and gov- 
ernors of all state schools a 
degree of discretion over 
spending that was previously 
restricted to the opted-out 
grant maintained sector. 

Secondary schools will take 
control of the meals budget 
and may choose whether to 
switch supplies from the local 
authority to a private con- 
tractor. Primary schools will 
be expected to stay with the 
local authority unless they 
mak e a special case. 

Mr Lane said: “It is incredi- 
ble that a Labour government 
could endanger the very 


future of school meals. For 
many kids If s the only nour- 
ishment they get all day. 

"Under these plans there is 
no restriction on prices to be 
charged for school meals, no 
monitoring of nutritional 
standards and local education 
authorities cannot even moni- 
tor what is happening to the 
meals of children who are 
being left at the mercy of the 
market I condemn these reg- 
ulations as unworkable and 
against the interests of 
healthy eating.” 

Government sources said 
Mr Lane had misunderstood 


the policy. Schools would con- 
tinue to have a duty to pro- 
vide lunches on request and 
the Government recently re- 
introduced minlmnm nutri- 
tional standards to ensure 
their quality. 

Most secondary schools al- 
ready operated a cafeteria 
system without price controls 
by the local authority. Under 
the new plans they would still 
provide good value for money 
because otherwise the pupils 
would eat elsewhere. 

"Heads and governors 
make rational decisions in 
the interests of their pupils. If 


you are going to accept the 
LGA argument, you are say- 
ing you don’t trust heads and 
governors to act in the inter- 
ests of their pupils.” 

When grant maintained 
schools took on responsibility 
for providing school meals, 
there were no big increases in 
prices or reductions In nutri- 
tional standards. Comments 
in the consultation document 
about problems of increased 
deprivation were included to 
show the sort of objections 
that other people might raise, 
but they were rejected by 
ministers, the sources said. 
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e WORLD NEWS 

Canadian boss gives himself up to Colombian guerrillas so that a worker can go free 


Mine owner volunteers to be a hostage 


-ri — Thursday November 12 1998 

Hurricane 
blows away 
Cuban loans 


Jeremy Leonard in Bogota 
and Anne Mcllroy In Ottawa 


T HEY met on a rocky 
mountain path. It 
was the first time 
that the mine-owner 
had ever been thee to face 

with his worker, bat they 
spoke briefly — then the 
boss handed himself over to 
Colombian kidnappers. 

Norbert Reinhart, the 49- 
y ear-old Canadian owner of 
a gol dminin g company op- 
erating in Colombia, Terra- 
mnndo Drilling, volun- 
teered to make the 
extraordinary switch so 
that his employee. Ed Leon- 
ard. aged 60, conld walk 
free. 

The handover to the pow- 
erful guerrilla group, the 
Revolutionary Armed For- 
ces of Colombia, took place 
last month near the north- 
western city of Bucara- 
manga. 

Mr Reinhart left behind 
two daughters, aged two 
and four, at home in Ray- 
mond, Alberta. His wife, 
Casey, is frustrated by the 
lack of progress In a settle- 
ment with the guerrillas to 
free her has band, and finds 
it hard to reassure her 
children. 

She said yesterday; “I 
didn't want him to do it, 
hat he felt a deep responsi- 
bility to get his man out He 
spent three frightening and 
frustrating months trying 
to secure the release, and 
when he felt his last resort 
had failed, he offered to be 
exchanged.** 

Mr Leonard had been 
working in the gold rich 
hills in northern Colombia 
for only seven days when 
he and two colleagues were 
snatched on June 24. The 
other two were freed after 
40 days, but the price on Mr 
Leonard's head was $2 mil- 
lion (£1.1 million). 

Although the guerrillas 
had cut the demand to 
$500,000 by the time of the 
switch, they pot the figure 
back np after Mr Reinhart 
was in their hands. The 
price is now believed to be 
$800,000. 

Mr Leonard, who suf- 



Norbert Reinhart (left) chats with his employee Ed Leonard on a mountain path in north-west Colombia before walking 
into captivity. Right, Mr Leonard now free and back at home in western Canada with his wife, Trollee 


fered no ill-effects other 
than a broken tooth during 
his 106 days in captivity, is 
now back at home with his 
Emily in Creston, British 
Colombia. 

He said: ‘Tt is hard to de- 
scribe, knowing that some- 
one is prepared to give op 
their life for yours.'* 

His wife, Trollee, main- 
tains regular contact with 
Mrs Reinhart. “T know how 
terribly, terribly frustrat- 
ing it can be." she said. 
“We talk every day.” 

Sophie Legendre, a 
spokeswoman for the Cana- 
dian government in Ot- 


tawa, said yesterday; "As 
far as we are aware it was 
purely human nature — a 
compassionate gesture by 
Mr Reinhart However, the 
exchange of hostages is 
against onr government's 

r wnmTnpnriatin tK ’ ’ 

Canadian officials are in 
formal contact with the Co- 
lombian authorities, who 
echo their concerns at Mr 
Reinhart’s intervention, 
which they say rode rough- 
shod over their activities. 

An intelligence source in 
Bogota said: “Negotiating 
the release of hostages is 
delicate and very time con- 


suming." Hostage exchan- 
ges are highly nimanai in 
Colombia. But in 1988. 
Andres Pastrana, now Co- 
lombian president, was 
seized by drag traffickers 
as he campaigned to be- 
come mayor of BogotiL 

In a free to free confron- 
tation with the heavily 
armed kidnappers, one of 
the police officers involved 
in negotiations offered him- 
self as a replacement and 
Mr Pastrana was released. 

A Colombian expert in 
guerrilla kidnappings was 
donntfal that the latest 
swap would be resolved so 


simply. He said: “Mr Rein- 
hart takes a considerable 
risk in following this prece- 
dent The exchange of a 
senior politician for a 
policeman reduced the 
stakes. A worker for a 
senior executive raises 
them.” 

The northern region 
where the kidnap took 
place has become an in- 
tense battleground between 
leftwing guerrillas, right- 
wing paramilitaries and 
state forces anxious to con- 
trol extensive mineral 
resources. 

Colombia Is a world 



leader in kidnapping. Last 
year more than 2,000 
people were seized. The 
FARC and its smaller 
brother, the National liber- 
ation Army, take their hos- 
tages as a protest against 
the government's economic 
and energy policies, which 
they believe favour big 
business. They also kidnap 
to make money. It is esti- 
mated that the two rebel 
groups earned around 
$250 millio n from snatches 
last year. 

The majority of victims 
are Colombians, bat for- 
eigners are popular targets 
as they attract interna- 
tional media attention and 
higher ransoms. Most hos- 
tages are eventually re- 
leased. 

As part of efforts to bring 
about a peace process and 
end 40 years of internal 
conflict, the ELN recently 
agreed to reduce its kidnap- 
ping operations. And this 
weekend state forces com- 
pleted their withdrawal 
from an area the size of 
Switzerland in Colombia's 
southern Jungles as a pre- 
cursor to talks between the 
government and the FARC. 

All sides In the conflict 
accept that dialogue must 
take place, allowing Cana- 
dian officials to hope that 
that an atmosphere of con- 
ciliation will help to bring 
Mr Reinhart's self-imposed 
captivity to a rapid end. 


Charlotte Denny 


C UBA yesterday be- 
came the latest 
country to write off 
its loans to the Cen- 
tral American countries rav- 
aged by Hurricane Mitch. 

Havana’s announcement 
that it is cancelling a loan 
worth SSO million (£30 mil- 
lion) followed moves by 
France and Spain earlier this 
week to ranr.pl their loans to 
the region. 

Aid groups welcomed the 
news and urged Britain to 
reverse its opposition to uni- 
lateral debt cancellation. 

The storm has killed an es- 
timated 10.000 people, left 
hundreds of thousands home- 
less and destroyed economic 
infrastructure. Worst hit , 
were Honduras and Nicara- 
gua which appealed for help 
with foreign debts at a sum- 
mit of Central American pres- 
idents on Monday. 

Britain wants a coordinat- 
ed approach to debt r elie f for 
the region by western credi- 
tor countries and the interna- 
tional financial institutions. 

On Tuesday the Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, and the Inter- 
national Development Secre- 
tary, Clare Short announced 
that they had wr i tte n to the 
World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund calling 
for a moratorium on debt ser- 
vice payments. 

B ritain also favours setting 
up a trust fund to meet short- 
term debt service obligations. 
Britain would contribute 

£10 mitt ion. 

Oxfam said the proposals 
were “a leap forward for the 
creditors, but they are a small 
step for the people of Nicara- 
gua and Honduras”- Oxfhm's 
policy adviser, Tony Burden, 
said: “This must be coupled 
with substantial aid. The UK 
contribution is only the same 
as what the British public 
have contributed in 24 hours." 

Bri tain has promised slight- 
ly over ei-3 milli on in aid. 
France has written off loans 
worth $30 million (£77 mil- 
lion). The Spanish govern- 
ment will give up about 
$64 million by waiving pay- 
ments due before 2002. 
Honduras owes Britain 



y? •? millio n out of Its total for- 
eign debt of $4.4 billion, while 
Nicaragua owes $1.3 million 
from its $5.8 billion. 

fl vfem and other aid groups 
want a meeting of all credi- 
tors and the international fi- 
nancial institutions to discuss 
speeding multilateral debt 
relief. Neither Honduras nor 
Nicaragua can qualify for 
reduction In their loans until 
they have spent three years 
on an IMF progamme of eco- 
nomic reform. 

Mr Burden said bilateral 
debts should be written off 
and and multilateral debt 
reduced to levels that release 
enough money for recovery. 

Nicaragua, he said, “allo- 
cates half of government reve- 
nue to debt servicing, and 
Honduras a third of revenue. 
Oxfam suggests this should be 
reduced to a limit of 5 per 
cent of revenue for both 
countries." 

Britain’s Treasury is op- 
posed to unilteral debt write- 
offs. arguing that rich lender 
countries benefit, rather than 
the debtor. Under World Bank 
rules, creditors agree to 
reduce their loans in propor- 
tion to how much of the total 
debt stock is owed to them. 
Because most rescheduling 
agreements reduce the over- 
all loans burden rather than 
writing it off. if one country 
cancels all debt, it simply 
reduces the amount other 
creditors have to pay. 

The Guardian's campaign to 
write off developing countries' 
debt is highlighted on the In- 
ternet at http:/ / reports. - 
guardian.co.uk/debt/ 
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Rome’s 

taxi 

drivers 

lock 

bumpers 
with 
city hall 

PtiHIp Wfllan In Rome 


A FOUR-DAY strike by 
taxi drivers has given 
Romans a foretaste of ] 
the kind of traffic chaos 
they may encounter if an 
extra 30 million tourists 
descend on the city in two 
years’ time to celebrate 
the turn of the Christian 
millennium. 

The strike by 6.000 
drivers is intended to stop 
the city council Introducing 
rules which it hopes will 
make their services more 
flexible and efficient. In a 
city which is Ill-served by 
public transport and can be 
brought to a halt by a 
heavy rainfall, it has been 
an authentic disaster. 

And it might have been 
worse: bos drivers were 
persuaded to postpone a 
strike due today, coinciding 
with the last day of the taxi 
protest. 

Bat a spokesman for the 
traffic police said the main 
problem yesterday was 



Jam yesterday and more jams today as taxi drivers in Italy’s capital stay idle in the central Piazza Venezia in protest at council plans to unjam the roads of tomorrow 


caused by a thunderstorm, 
rather than the taxi strike. 

“We had some disruption 
due to flooding, but other- 
wise things were fairly nor- 
mal,” he said. 

“Things will definitely be 
worse tomorrow. There is 
going to be a protest march 
to Piazza Venezia. They say 
taxi drivers will be coming 


from all over the country. 
There is little doubt that 
the centre of the city will be 
entirely blocked." 

Among those affected are 
tourists flying in to Finrni- 

cino Airport. Those arriving 
late at night find the trains 
and bases have stopped run- 
ning. Car-hire firms at the 
airport said their business 


has risen by 30 per cent. 

It is a terrible week for 
Italian pnblic transport. 
Strikes are expected in 
land, sea and air services. 
Even Venice’s water taxis 
are Involved. There will be 
misery for millions of trav- 
ellers. and hapless tourists 
are likely to he left with an 
indelible impression. 


The attempt by the centre- 
left mayor of Rome, Fran- 
cesco Rutelli. to foject some 
flexibility and competition 
into Rome’s rigidly man- 
aged taxi service is impor- 
tant for the future of the 
city, and is a test case for 
similar reform and modern- 
isation around the country. 

Rome has a skimpy two- 


line underground system, 
an unreliable bos servicp 
whose vehicles that are 
often crowded and infested 
with pickpockets, and taxis. 

The taxi service is gener- 
ally efficient and good 
value, but the division of its 
working day into four rigid 
shifts can make finding a 
taxi next to impossible at 


certain times and jn certain 
areas while at other times 
of day long queues of vehi- 
cles sit idle at the taxi 
ranks. And when St rains, 
they disappear a gain as if 
by magic. 

The council Is due to vote 
today on regulations that 
require the drivers to work 
more flexible hours. and let 


PHOTOGRAPH: VINCENZO PWTO 

them decide among them- 
selves how they want to or- 
ganise the shift system. It 
also proposes to introduce 
pre-payment cards. 

To Cut the damaging air . 

pollution levels, the council 
plans to reduce private traf- 
fic in the city by 30 per cent 
over the next few years — 
taxi drivers permitting. 


Opec tactics overheat greenhouse talks 


Paid Brown hi Buenos Aires 


S AUDI ARABIA and 
the other countries in 
the oil producers' 
organisation Opec are 
blocking progress at the 
world climate talks in Argen- 
tina until they are promised 
compensation for lost reve- 
nue as less o2 is used. 

Opec wants a tax levied on 
every agreement between de- 
veloped and developing 
countries to trade permitted 
carbon dioxide emraissions 


for cleaner combustion tech- 
nology. and the proceeds paid 
to its members. 

Tempers were frayed as 
Saudi Arabia. Kuwait, Qatar 
and Venezuela repeatedly in- 
tervened in discussions 
which lasted until A30am. 
Since every decision has to be 
reached by consensus any one 
of the 180 countries present 
can prevent progress. 

The objections were orches- 
trated by Don Pearlman. a 
Washington lawyer and vet- 
eran campaigner for oil inter- 
ests, who represents an 


organisation called the Global 
Climate Institute. He was 
seen repeatedly briefing dele- 
gates from the ofl states, but 
refused to talk to journalists. 

Negotiations continu ed In 
side rooms yesterday as Car- 
los Menem, the Argentine 
president, formally opened 
the political part of the con- 
ference with a reference to 
the 35,000 dead and 25,000 
missing in Central America 
as a result of hurricane Mitch 
and an appeal in the ti ght of 
this tragedy, for all sides to 
work for progress. 


The politicians have al- 
ready accepted that they can- 
not reach final agreement on 
carbon trading and technol- 
ogy transfers at these talks. 
John Prescott, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, said the ob- 
jective was to produce a pro- 
gramme for th e next year 
which would move the pro- 
cess forward. 

Experience showed that 
meetings involving only offi- 
cials became bagged down for 
months at a time , he said. A 
working group including poli- 
ticians as well as officials was 


needed between conferences. 

Opec is using a little-no- 
ticed passage in the original 
climate change convention, 
signed in 1992, which allows 
developing countries to cm tin 
compensation for damage 
caused by the build-up of 
greenhouse gases. 

At the time people believed 
this would help small island 
states damaged by rising sea 
levels the poorest countries 
subject to drought and 
spreading deserts. 

But a sub-clause provides 
compensation for countries 


whose enconomies depend 
strongly the income from 
producing, processing and ex- 
porting fossil fuels- 
'll ta Collier from the World 
Wide Fund for Nature said: 
“This is a scandal These are 
the richest per capita count- 
ries in the world trying to 
take money which is sup- 
posed to be paid to the poor- 
est. They want to syphon mil- 
lions of pounds from the pock- 
ets of the poor Into their own. 

•«I cannot believe they think 
countries Uke Britain will ask 
their taxpayers to subsidise 


the Saudi Arabian princes in 
their current lifestyles. It is 
merely a spoiling tactic." 

Richard Muyungl from 
T anzania said the tactic was 
causing considerable resent- 
ment in develo ping countries. 

Mr Prescott said: "We are 
not going to concede to then- 
demands, nor are we going to 
allow them to prevent a final 
agreement We have 48 hours 
left to get progress and we 
intend to come out with a 
workable programme to con- 
tinue towards greenhouse gas 
reductions." 



Carlos Menem: Remember 
Hurricane Mitch, and act 








Cat and mouse game in injury time 


UN retreats/White 

House forces Unscom 
to withdraw staff 


lan Black 
Diplomatic EcBtor 

I T WAS early on Tuesday 
evening when the call 
came through to Richard 
Butler's office on the 32nd 
floor of United Nations head- 
quarters in New York. 

Peter Burleigh. Washing- 
ton's acting representative at 
the world body, was on the 
line with some grim but pre- 
dictable news. After high- 
level consultations at the 
White House. Washington 
was asking for the immediate 
withdrawal of all UN person- 
nel from Iraq. 

Mr Butler, a combative 
Australian, had little choice 
but to comply. Yesterday he 
was insisting that Unscom — 
the UN- special commission 
monitoring the dismantling 
of Iraq’s weapons of mass dis- 
traction, which be heads — 
still has work to do to seek 
out and destroy Iraq's banned 
arms weapons. 

Removing Unscom and 
other- UN agencies is the 
clearest signal yet that the 
United States and Britain 
mean. business in their latest 
confrontation with President 
Saddam Hussein. Warnings of 
air strikes will be taken more 
seriously if there are no po- 
tential "human shields” on 
the ground. 

Washington and London , 
would like to see the Iraqi dic- 
tator back down quickly in 
the face of what they insist 
are "credible threats’* of mili- 
tary action. If he does not, 
this crisis, ostensibly similar 
to the many others that have 
preceded it since the end of 
the Gulf war in 1991, may sig- 
nal a sharp shift in Western 
policy. 

Seven years of the most In- 
trusive arms control regime 
ever known have had mixed 
results. Most of Mr Saddam’s' 
once formidable arsenal of 
chemical and biological 
weapons and the ballistic mis- 
siles to deliver thgm has been 
destroyed, though some 
Items, including the deadly 
VX nerve agent, remain unac- 
counted for. 

Without monitoring, ex- 
perts warn, Iraq could pro- 
duce chemical and biological 
weapons in weeks; a long 
range missile — capable of 
hitting Saudi Arabia or Israel 
— in a year; and a nuclear 
weapon in five years. 


Yet Unscom may have out- 
lived its usefulness. Iraq has 
never co-operated fully, 
repeatedly lying despite being 
repeatedly found out, main- 
taining special security units 
to conceal and move weapons 
and documents in a high- 
stakes game of cat and mouse 
played out in car parks, fac- 
tories and presidential pal- 
aces across the country. 

Its very presence, say 
American critics, allows Sad- 
dam to mount provocations at 
times of his own choosing, to 
sap the wfll of a distracted, 
crisis-weary world, to exploit , 
fatigue and guilt over the 
blunt instrument of sanctions | 
and play cleverly on interna- 
tional di visions. 

\. So instead, some policy- 
makers argue, Unscom 
ahotfld be replaced by simple 
containment. If the Iraqi 
leader uses banned weapons 
against neighbours or the 
Kurds at home, he can be hit 
hard then, with his enemies 
calling the shots. 

And the sanctions, whose 
lifting is linked directly to a 
clean bill of health from the 
UN inspectors, wfll be target- 
ed more effectively agalngj 
the, regime. 

Un8Com's alarm bells 
started ringing in the sum- 
mer when the US and Britain 
urged Mr Butler not to mount 
; intrusive inspections that 
would trigger a new crisis 
when they were unprepared 
for it And Mr Butler himself, 
struggling for an exit strat- 
egy, signalled that the UN Se- 
curity Council would make do 
with “less than 100 per cent” 
Iraqi disarmament 

If Saddam Hussein had 
taken that juicy carrot the 
end of sanctions could proba- 
bly now have been, in sight 
Russia and France, his best 
friends at the UN, worked 
hard to secure the “light at 
the end of the tunnel" he has 
long demanded. But both are 
furious that he has provoked 
this confrontation. 

So now the talk is again of 
air and misj fli t strikes, with 
ministers like Britain’s 
George Robertson posing 
menacingly by RAF Tornados 
and aircraft carriers speeding 
to the Gulf. Kuwait apart, no 
Arab state backs the use of 
force. But so flagrant is Iraq’s 
defiance that they may sim- 
ply acquiesce in it. 

Military action will be car- 
ried out by the US and Britain 



Clinton advances/ 

Pentagon plans more 
than symbolic strike 


Women wave giant portraits to show their support for Saddam Hussein in his clash with the UN photograph: karim sahib 


— with a token European or by Western spy satellites and 
two playing a symbolic role — intelligence agencies, 
and all insisting, to the fluy of Western attacks could 

Moscow and Beijing, that allow the Iraqi leader to pos- 
there is no need for new UN tore as a nationalist hero, bat 
resolutions. Targets will in- his own people know not only 
elude Iraq's Republican the true price of sanctions. 
Guard and some of the other but also the fear erf living 
privileged special emits that under a brutal tyranny. 


Party reported that 122 people l they win never let the inspec- 
were executed last month in tors back in.” 


the Abu Ghraib prison out- 
side Baghdad. 

But whatever bombing 


Back in New York, Unscom 
was insisting its inspectors 
could soon be back in Iraq. 


guard the core of a regime 
subject to intensive scrutiny 


achieves, it is unlikely to save But their days look num- 
Unscom. “It will damage any bered. "When you come up 
further chances of monitor- against a brick wall”, said a 
ing,” said one dismayed British official, “then you 


Yesterday the normally Third World diplomat “Bar- have to look at other ways erf 
reliable Iraqi Communist ring a total allied invasion, doing things". 


Julian Borger hi Washington 

P RESIDENT Clinton 
faces two broad mili- 
tary options: a sym- 
bolic air strike has the ad- 
vantage of representing 
alm ost no risk to United 
States servicemen, bat Pen- 
tagon planners believe that 
limited strikes have been 
increasingly shrugged off 
by Iraq’s government. 

The other option is to 
launch a comprehensive 
bombing campaign to in- 
flict matiwnm Jflmng p nn 

the sinews of the regime, 
concentrating on special 
units of the Republican 
Guard, which serve both as 
an elite military force and 
as the guardians of Iraq’s 
unclear, chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. 

“I think the priority this 
time around Is not pin- 
pricks hut a very serious, 
very destructive disman- 
tling of the Iraqi military 
machine, which ling been 
showing signs of a renais- 
sance,” a diplomat In 
Washington said. 

With this option in mind, 
the US has been rushing 
military hardware to the 
region. The Pentagon al- 
ready has at its disposal the 
USS Eisenhower aircraft | 
carrier and a naval battle 
group armed with over 300 
Tomahawk cruise missiles, 
and 170 aircraft 
The USS Enterprise air- 
craft carrier and a marine 
task force are due to arrive 
in the Gulf on November 23 
and November 26 respec- 
tively. And air power is to 
be boosted with 12 F117 
stealth fighter-bombers, 
armed with laser-guided 
bombs, 18 heavy bombers. 
Bis and B52s which will be 
deployed on the British In- 
dian Ocean island depen- 
dency. Diego Garda. 

Ground troops are also 
on the way to the region 
bnt are unlikely to be used 
In an assault. They are in- 
tended to reinforce US al- 
lies on Iraq's borders to de- 
ter a retaliatory attack in 
the event of air strikes. 

When this new firepower 
is in place, the US force in 
the Gulf will be as substan- 
tial as thp arma da that 
gathered to confront Presi- 
dent Saddam in February, 
bnt this time it will have a 


firmer geo-political base 
from which to attack. 

Under such conditions, it 
is hard to gnage what last- 
minute concessions from 
Baghdad would be enough 
to fend off the threat of an 
attack. There were voices 
in Congress and In the state 
department in February ar- 
guing that the US should 
not have accepted the deal 
clinched by the United 
Nations secretary-general, 
Kofi Annan, in which Iraq 
avoided air strikes in 
return for guarantees that 
Unscom weapons inspec- 
tors would be able to work 
freely. 

They were proven right a 
few months later and will 
be warning against clutch- 
ing at olive branches prof- 
fered by Baghdad this time. 

US officials believe that 
the Iraqi leader has miscal- 
culated in the timing of his 
showdown. He had assumed 
Mr Clinto n was too weak- 
ened by the possibility of im- 
peachment to pose a serious 
military threat. But the mid- 
term elections on November 
3 have strengthened the 
president. 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 

I AM Intrigued to read in 
the Telegraph that Wil- 
liam Hague has become 
obsessed with Alastair 
Campbell and seeks a Fleet 
Street bruiser for his press 
chief. Candidates, it seems, 
have included the Sun's Tre- 
vor Ka van agh whose con- 
spiracy theory about a “gay 
mafia" at the heart of gov- 
ernment suggests he’s just 
made for Smith Square, and 
that paper’s former editor 
Stuart Higgins. However, 
the job will probably go, it 
seems, to my old friend Jon- 
athan Holborow, until 
recently editor of the Mail 
on Sunday. Mr Holborow 
would be a magnificent 
choice and we await the ap- 
pointment with relish. Cu- 
riously. there Is no word yet 
as to whether Oswald will 
be going with him. Oswald, 
you may remember. Is the 
white linen handkerchief to 
whom Mr Holborow chats 
excitedly when under stress 
(the hankie was named 
after Sir Oswald Nosely). If 
they do go as a team, the 
likely division of dudes is 
for Mr Holborow to take on 
the tabloids: and for Oswald 
— widely regarded as the 
more cerebral of the pair — 
to look after the heavy- 
weight broadsheet pandits. 


T HE outing of Mandy 

Mandelson provokes < 
an explosion of raw 
wit from the Tory back- 
benches, and leading the 
way is Christopher Chope. 
The member for Christ- 
church has asked a question 
of Mandy's junior at Trade, 
the former Beach Boy Brian 
Wilson. “Can he explain to 
me why the Secretary of 
State will not follow the ad- 
vice in a leading article in 
the pink paper," said Mr 
Chump, “the Financial 
Times. . ."Oh, my aching 
sides. 


W HY Mr Hague has 
not gone for the ob- 
vious candidate. 
Telegraph enforcer Boris 
the Jackal Johnson, Is un- 
clear. Perhaps he is con- 
cerned that the Jackal has 
embarked on a new career 
in pornography. He has con- 
tributed a little sketch to 
the Erotic Review, a new 
magazine whose editor he 
recently chatted to (in 
Latin) about the G-spot. 
Until our psychologists 
have given their opinion, it 
is hard to know what to 
make of the drawing, which 
features a naked woman in 
the foreground on a donkey 
(no euphemism; it's a real 
donkey), and two more — 
one with pert breasts, the 
other revealing an oddly 
protuberant front bottom — 
in the background. Mr 
Hague should not let this 
pornographic departure 
concern him. He is looking, 
after all. for the closest 
thingto Alastair Campbell. 


M eanwhile, in fur- 
ther shock news 
from Fleet Street, it 
is reported that the Cypriot 
waiter Taki -George has left 
the Sunday limes, where he 
has been writing the 
paper’s A bacus column (it 
teaches small children nu- 
meracy by inviting them to 
count the number of ob- 
scure celebrity names 
dropped in each paragraph) 
for five years. T-G is in New 
York at the moment, work- 
ing in the bar of the Gra- 
mercy Park hotel by night 
(he is taking his annual 
crash course In English 
Comprehension for Begin- 
ners by day), but we hope to 
contact him tomorrow, via 
reception, for a comment. 


T HE Phil Hall Hotline, 
which readers were In- 
vited to ring with anec- 
dotes about the News of the 
World editor, has been 
jammed all day: a total of one 
call has been received (and 
that a talc of professional 
rivalry). This ferreting for 
personal details game Is 
harder than it looks. 


O N Tuesday, the Press 
Association reported 
that “the Household 
Cavalry Mounted Regiment 
took time off from Trooping 
the Colour to visit BrLxton 
to encourage young men 
and women to make a career 
with it”. Captain Adam 
Lawrence was quoted say- 
ing: “We aim to show the 
regiment as a good career 
opportunity for young men 
and women and to stress the 
fact that a career with the 
Household Cavalry is open 
to anyone.’’ Delightful, In 
yet another important 
instance of Jnngian syneb- 
ronicity, it was on Tuesday 
that General Colin Powell 
happened to be in London to 
address a military confer- 
ence on racism in the armed 
services. 


At twE Going down of we sun anp in toe morn in & 
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Abdication might be a now event, 
but the old lady’s job is for life 



T WO images of monar- 
chy. Eighty years after 
the end of the first world 
war, the Queen lays her 
wreaths in Paris and at 
Ypres. She performs with the 
solemnity she was bora to 
master. It's a sacred moment, 
on which she confers some- 
thing more than the tran- 
sience of a person selected by 
human choice. At the Ceno- 
taph every year, she plays an 
almost priestly role. For those 
with souls open to such senti- 
ment she does personify foe 
dignified aspect of foe nation: 
its feelings, and its need for a 
single, slightly mysterious 
figure to represent them. 

Fifty years after foe birth of 
the Prince of Wales, however, 
these performances are given 
a jarring context The week 
has been foil of talk about 
abdication, and not just by 
flacks juicing up the audience 
for a tired television pro- 
gramme. An old debate is 
once again unleashed. The 
mystery is reduced to the 
brute modernity of rational 
conversation. 

The Queen’s abdication 
would be a very now event 
The talk about it is in keeping 
with foe spirit of foe times. 
She is. after all, getting old 
when oldness is. though 
reaching ever deeper into foe 
percentiles of population, un- 
interesting if not repellent 
And foe prince Is not getting 
younger. IT his mother sur- 
vives as long as her most 
famous ancestor, he could be 
75 when he comes into his 
inheritance. He faces foe ruin 
of his professional career. 

But the issue is more than 
personal Is not the royal fam- 
ily there to please and enter- 
tain, to satisfy public demand 
by fulfilling modern require- 
ments? The focus groups are 
speaking. It’s surely appropri- 
ate — miltewnial . even — to 
see monarchy bowing the 


knee to these irrefutable 
prophets of foe moment 

An Institution whose public 
purpose is the global market- 
ing of the nation is honour 
bound to reevaluate the mar- 
keting of itself Doesn't a cor- 
poration have a duty to the 
shareholders to see its a g in g 
Chiefs move on? Since the 
monarchy is supposed to be 
professionalised, employing 
consultants by the score, it 
must make sense to put the 
old lady out to grass. 

The talk of this, moreover, 
is itself completely necessary, 
another service foe monarchy 
must perform. Since the text- 
book tragedy under the Plaice 
d’ Alma, there has been noth- 
ing much to talk about The 
royal gossip and speculation 
that became foe lifesupport 
system for huge sections of the 
media and their audience 
needs something else to bite 
on. They literally cannot sur- 
vive without it Demystifying 
royalty is a heroic public task 
and. after foe princess, what 
about the Queen? Having 
stripped royalty of every ves- 
tige of uniqueness, the 
national conversation insists 
that nothing should be sacred. 

Nor, perhaps, should it be. 
On foe other hand, it should 
not deconstruct foe institu- 
tion so thoroughly that while 
pretending to uphold monar- 
chy, it tends towards a con- 
clusion where there will be 
nothing left In the world of 
marketing, foe rational soon 
becomes banaL Banality is 
what the talk of abdication 
offers. 

If monarchy has a point, it 
is precisely that it should live 
by unfamiliar rules. The 
anointing pro claims some- 
thing more durable than the 
blessing of Mori and Gallup. 
Discussion as to the suitabil- 
ity of Prince Charles as 
Queen Elizabeth be- 
a want of even foe 


most elementary sense of his- 
tory. It’s the depressing proof 
that absolutely nothing must 
be allowed to escape death by 
manipulated unpopularity. 
The relative merits, next, of 
Prince Charles and Prince 
William are debated as if 
these were optional candi- 
dates for a place at the top of 
the Labour list in foe coming 
European elections. 

T HE monarchy does have 
a point, but only if it can 
be saved from any of the 
taints of democratic selection. 
Idle chatter about foe charac- 
ter of foe incumbent, or foe 
frailties of her heir, or foe 
speculative ’ potential of her 
grand-heir, shouldn't be 
takpn as a meaning ful debate 
about questions of constitu- 
tional relevance. 

The monarch needs to he 
aware of what foe people 
think, and there’s some evi- 
dence that the Queen has 
taken Imaging advice which 
induces her to smile more 
than she used to. She seems to 
be treading a nervous little 
pathway from the extremities 
of foe high and mighty. But 
foe notion of her early depar- 
ture from office, at the behest 
of nothing better than a 
media-mediated demand for a 
bit of novelty, strikes me as a 
prelude to self-destruction. 

The monarchy must be be- 
yond such trifling relativism. 
Its purpose is to be foe mask of 
national stability, behind 
which the politicians come and 
go. doing whatever the people 
win let them get away with. 

If it's a force for social con- 
servatism, that is what the 
people want There is no- 
where near a majority to get 
rid of it and it can survive 
the very different phenome- 
non of the extermination of 
the hereditary peerage as a 
governing class. But all this 
depends on the maintenance 


of its essential Qlogic: its lim- 
ited susceptibility to the 
forces of reason: its status as 
a weird connection with his- 
tory, whose incumbency is 
determined by foe accidents 
of death as well as birth. 

This is a burdensome des- 
tiny. It consigns queens and 
princes to all the tortures of 
the modem age. Their charac- 
ters will be incessantly 
probed, their private lives 
laid bare. Every kind of ques- 
tion about them will be sub- 
mitted to public opinion. The 
people will feel perfectly en- 
titled to say whether they are 
good parents, good lovers, 
good servants, good royals. 
No impertinence is too mon- 
strous for the media to 
refrain from deploying it at 
unctuous length. 

Elizabeth n and her brood 
are nailed to foe media stake 
as brutally as Henry vm 
burned the subjects whose 
religion displeased him. Some 
might see this as an apt if 
belated, turning of the tables. 
The victims have become foe 
masters, and foe masters suf- 
fer a fate they’re powerless to 
control. 

They need to go on doing it 
however. That’s the gift 
they're bom to give their 
country, and it has a few com- 
pensations. The inheritors are 
not destitute. They can choose 
what work to do and not do. 
Desperate smiles of gratitude 
greet their very presence 
everywhere they go: foe grov- 
elling can always be relied on, 
to sweeten foe torture. 

But this is a fate for life, 
however many rules of mo- 
dernity it disobeys. That 
truth shone through at Ypres 
and the Arc de Triomphe. 
Laying foe nation's remem- 
brance wreath is a duty that 
can’t be contracted out In our 
culture of monarchy, an abdi- 
cation of convenience is sim- 
ply not available. 


The legitimate pride of the Scots, English and Welsh can co-exist in our planned multinational Britain 

The SNP nightmare 


Downing St wants regional leaders 
who are untroubled by convictions 

GiveKena 
fair run 



I NEVITABLY foe princi- 
ples have been obscured by 
foe personalities. Nothing 
now surprises me about New 
Labour. So when I read that 
Tony Blair had been offended 
bv foe sight of Rhodri Mor- 
gan’s untidy living room, I 
was perfectly prepared to be- 
lieve that Alun Michael is the 
Prime Minister’s choice to 
lead foe Welsh assembly be- 
cause be regularly plumps up 
the cushions on his sofa. 

However, underneath all 
foe nonsense that is being 
written about foe leadership 
of the Welsh and London gov- 
ernments. a couple of impor- 
tant ideas are struggling to 
break free. 

For once, the newspapers 
cannot be blamed for concen- 
trating on foe wrong issue. 
The creation of an executive 
mayor of London is intended 
to focus voters' attention on 
individuals rather than ideol- 
ogy. Were Jeffrey Archer to be 
elected — a disaster which 
foe Labour leadership makes 
daily more likely — he would 
not have been chosen because 
of his position on the political 
spectrum. He would have 
been judged “the right man 
for the job". 

The Prime Minister wants 
to remove politics from local 
government So out goes the 
sort of election in which rival 
parties compete on foe basis 
of alternative manifestos, and 
in comes foe appointment of a 
good manager who is untrou- 
bled by convictions. 

It is just bad luck that the 
Ron Davies tragedy has faced 
the Welsh Labour Party with 
foe need to choose between 
the enthusiastic Morgan and 
the originally reluctant 
MichaeL However, even in 
foe assemblies, foe govern- 
ment has done its best to di- 
minish the impact of party 
politics by introducing a form 
of proportional representa- 
tion which will certainly pro- 
duce a coalition in Scotland. 

U NFORTUNATELY, foe 
arguments about fur- 
tive fixing and the 
double talk about “leaving foe 
decisions to foe members" 
have obscured foe general 
principles. 

Is a leader entitled to-im- 
pose his will, not to mention 
his prejudices, on the whole 
party? And is it right and 
reasonable to expect rank and 
file members to agree with 
every detail of the often arbi- 
trarily decided policy or to 
keep their disagreements to 
themselves? One of the great 
achievements of New Labour 
is the almost total destruction 


1 of dissent. In a democracy we 
ought to be asking whether 
that is a healthy or a disturb- 
ing development. 

Agreement — the unanim- 
ity of the graveyard. Aneurin 
Be van used to call it — is good 
for foe party’s popularity. 
That is why the ruthless sup- 
pression of dissent has been 
accepted with so little com- 
plaint With the bells of vic- 
tory still ringing in their ears, 
most Labour supporters — 
New and Old — are reluctant 
to argue foe virtues of argu- 
ment They know that it was 
the open disagreements 
which made foe party unelec- 
table for almost 20 years. And 
some of us are honest enough 
to admit that, if Labour was 
still a socialist party, we 
would be far less squeamish 
about stamping on dissidents' 
feet with foe conscious inten- 
tion of breaking their toes. 

A party has a duty to define 
and a right to defend its politi- 
cal frontiers. However, foe 
political integrity argument 
creates difficulties for foe 
Labour leadership.'They are 
the apostates. The heretics 
are now in charge. They are 
not accused of treason — as 
David Owen and Roy Jenkins, 
who hold similar Ideas, once 
were — because treason 
prospered. 

Even allowing for the 
usurper's traditional intoler- 
ance. not even the ultras of 
New Labour suggest that Ken 
Livingstone and Rhodri Mor- 
gan are beyond the political 
pale. And foe Bourbons can- 
not credibly claim that either 
man is less competent than 
his potential rivals. The only 
charge against them is that 
they will not, or may not, 
march in step to every note of 
the Downing Street tune. But, 
if they did, what would be the 
point of having devolved gov- 


The Prime Minister 
wants to remove 
politics from 
local government 


eminent in Wales and an ex- 
ecutive mayor for London? 

The proper position is obvi- • 
ous enough. The leaders of the 
Scottish and Welsh assem- 
blies and the mayor of London 
ought (if Labour wins all 
three elections) to share the 
national leadership's general 
political philosophy, but ar- 
gue about the way in which it 
is applied to the devolved gov- 
ernments which they lead. 
One of foe problems of apply- 
ing that principle is that no 
one is sure what the leader- 
ship’s general political philos- 
ophy is. Another Is Downing 
Street’s fear of rival ideas. 

In the old days we were 
more confident about our be- 
liefs. For that reason, al- 
though I will not vote for Ken 
Livingstone to be Labour’s 
c an di d a t e for mayor, 1 have 
no doubt that he must be 
allowed a fair run at nomina- 
tion. And, if I were Welsh, I 
would vote for Rhodri Morgan 
without hesitation. 


Gordon Brown 


A rthur schiesi&ger 
writes that “countries 
break up when they 
fall to give ethnically di- 
verse peoples compelling 
reasons to see themselves as 
part of the same nation”. 

The British question, in 
the run-up to next May’s 
Scottish and Welsh elec- 
tions, is whether what 
binds our different nations 
together will triumph over 
a nationalism which would 
break us apart. More pre- 
cisely the fight between 
Labour and political na- 
tionalism Is whether the 
politics of social justice pre- 
vails over the politics of 
ethnic identity. 

The debate matters for 
England too. As the Tebbitt 
‘'cricket test” and the 
Stephen Lawrence case il- 
lustrate, there are those 
who would retreat from 
an expansive idea of Brit- 


ishness into a constricted 
shell of rigbtwtng English 
nationalism. 

My vision of Britain is 
where unity comes not from 
uniformity, but from cele- 
brating diversity, in other 
words a multicultural 
multi-ethnic and multina- 
tional Britain. To achieve 
this we must move from an 
old centralised uniform 
state — the Britain of sub- 
jects — to a modern plural- 
ist democracy — the Britain 
of citizens. 

There is a 300-year-old 
case for the union built 
upon deference to ancient 
Institutions. But what 
unites Britain Is not, at root, 
a set of institutions. It is the 
extent of shared values, and 
the fact that all of ns are 
enhanced by the interaction 

and sharing of values and 

experiences and win be di- 
minished without it These 
shared values that unite 
Britain are far removed 
from Mrs Thatcher’s partial 


interpretation of British- 
ness In the 1980s — her 
glorification of self-inter- 
ested Individualism, hostil- 
ity to foreigners, and 
a constitution beyond 
improvement. 

Instead, I understand 
Britishness as being out- 
ward-looking, open and in- 
ternationalist, a commit- 
ment to democracy and 
tolerance, to creativity and 
enterprise and to public 
service, and to Justice or, as 
we often put It, to fair play. 

These ideas have modern 
expressions which go be- 
yond our common defence 
and security, and an inte- 
grated economy. Take the 
NHS created by a Welsh- 
man. When we talk of the 
National Health Service, for 
everyone national means 
British. The vast majority 
wonld agree that any citizen 
of Britain has an equal 
right to treatment irrespec- 
tive of wealth or race. 

Of course, the British 


idea of national insurance 
has changed over time. But 
no one can deny that by 
sharing risks among 58 mil- 
lion citizens and by the 
strong helping the weak it 
makes ns all stronger. 

So the dividing line with 
separatists is clear: public 
spending allocated accord- 
ing to need, not on national 
Identity; taxation according 
to ability to pay. not pri- 
marily whether you are 
Soots, Welsh or En glish; 
and citizenship open to all, 
that no citizen of Britain 
should ever be seen as being 
a foreigner in Britain. And 
while the SNP wonld divide 
Scottish families between 
citizens and foreigners, reg- 
ulated by a department of 
external relations, we gain 
strength from the interac- 
tion of different cultures 
and are weaker without it 

For nationalists, of 
course, issues of national 
Identity must take prece- 
dence over social justice. 



But my view Is that when 
Scots, Welsh and Rn giigfi 
people talk of the right to 
work, they do not distin- 
guish between the rights of 
someone unemployed in 
Cowdenbeath, Caerphilly or 
Coventry. Pride in being 
Scots. English and Welsh 
does not reqnire a denial of 
being British. 

A mer i ca is, of course, a 
multicultural, multi-ethnic 
state. But to become the first 
successful multicultural, 
multi-ethnic, and multina- 
tional country Britain will 
need not only unifying ideas 
of c itizenship, but the new 
constitution we propose. 

Much remains to be done 
and we are talking not just 
about what Britain Is but 

what Britain can become 

new parliaments are com- 
plemented by the bill of 
rights, and freedom of infor- 
mation, a fundamental 
reform of the House of 
fords, and the renewal of 

focal government bringing it j 


closer to the people.These 
major reforms are not just 
protections for foe individ- 
ual against the state. They 
forge a new relationship be- 
tween individuals, their 
communities and govern- 
ment In which the individ- 
ual is enhanced by member- 
ship of thfrir co mmuni ty- 
and the state enables and 
empowers rather than con- 
trols or directs. 

The case for Britain is 
straightforward — that we 
achieve more working 
together than working 
apart, that solidarity, the 
shared endeavour of work- 
ing and co-operating 
together, not separation, is 
the ideal worth celebrating, 
and that the fixture in a 
global economy lies in a new 
pluralism and a mature pat- 
riotism which recognises 
the contribution all make to 
tiie' common good. 


Gordon Brown is Chancellor of 

the Exchequer. 



Rhodi 
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‘Our white van wore 
its dents and bashes 
like trophies’ 

Lynne Curry, Letters 


Fast-track for 
debt relief 


Act now to help the poorest 


IT TAKES one catastrophe to remind the 
world of another. The devastating impact of 
Hurricane Mitch on the already poverty- 
stricken people of Central America has had 
one potential benefit Its fast-action on- 
slaught on the houses, the fields, the roads, 
the bridges, and the economic livelihood of 
the families of those who survived it has 
alerted donors in the richest countries to the 
slow-motion disaster that was already erod- 
ing their chances of a life of dignity. Their 
debt burden condemns the poorest countries 
to a future with insufficent schools, hospi- 
tals, and other basic welfare provision as 
government budgets became skewed 
towards satisfying creditors first 
Six months ago the Guardian launched its 
campaign against the “New Slavery" and 
joined fences with the coalition Jubilee 2000 
in calling on creditor nations to write off the 
debts of die poorest nations by die start of 
the next millennium. Honduras and Nicara- 
gua, the two countries hardest hit by Hurri- 
can Mitch, were on the list Indeed, Nicara- 
gua was something of a negative star. At 
£800 per person it has the world’s highest 
level of per capita debt 
Thanks largely to Gordon Brown, Brit- 
ain’s record on softening the debt burden 
has been better than most of the Group of 
Seven. He has argued that countries recov- 
ering from civil war, the “post-conflict 
nations’’, should get special terms. Never- 
theless, the Bi rmingham G7 s ummit this 
year produced less than we and the Jubilee 


2000 coalition hoped. In August, with 500 
days before the next millennium, we 
reported that only six countries have started 
to receive the limited relief available under 
the World Bank’s heavily-indited poor 
countries initiative, known as HIPC. 

So it is welcome that Mr Brown is now 
suggesting that the creditors recognise a 
category of “post-catastrophe countries" 
which would get fast-track relief: It is also 
good that Clare Short has joined him in the 
new initiative, thereby repudiating her own 1 
rash comments that debt relief is “irrele- 
vant” to today's immediate crisis. In. Yes, 
Minister legalese she may be right, but it 
sends the wrong message to the thousands 
of people who are thinking of responding to 
the charities’ hurricane emergency appeal. 
If they feel their donations go straight back 
as interest payments to foreign govern- 
ments or banks, they may hesitate. 

In spite ctf its new announcements, the 
Government has a long way to go. Unlike 
France, which has written off the debt owed 
to it by Honduras and Nicaragua, and Cute, 
which has written off Nicaragua’s debt, 
Britain’s proposed moratorium for Hondu- 
ras and Nicaragua is only debt postpone- 
ment, not debt reduction. The Government's 
talk of a trust fend into which Britain and 
other governments can pay money to help 
the Central Americans meet their obliga- 
tions is only an accounting device to avoid 
having to write the debts off What is needed 
now is a special creditors' conference on 
Honduras and Nicaragua which can take up 
the idea for a “human development win- 
dow" to be incorporated within HIPC. Inital- 
ly proposed by Tanzania and Oxfem Inter- 
national for all high-debt countries, it would 
call for debt cancellation with the require- 
ment that every pound forgiven should be 
matched by at least 85 pence spent by the 
debtor government on poverty reduction, 


whether that means extra schools, housing, 
or hospitals. It would create a of 
benign structural adjustment to replace the 
IMF’s earlier programmes which required 
draconian -cuts in government spending and 
have thrown miTiinns of people in the poor- 
est countries into even greater poverty. If 
such a special conference for Central Amer- 
ica could l ater be matched by others for the 
rest of the HIPC countries. Hurricane Milch 
might be seen as a turning-point for good. 


Appropriate move 

Blair and Ashdown chart the future 


AS a piece of writing yesterday’s Joint 
Statement by the Rt Hon Ttony Blair MP and 
Rt Hon Paddy Ashdown MP is a slightly 
bland read — but two sentences eventually 
leap out The first brings the news that the 
Labour-Lib Dem committee which had pre- 
viously confined itself to constitutional mat- 
ters will now discuss much more: perhaps 
Europe, pensions, education, health and 
welfare. The second is a declaration that 
“Our two parties will continue to offer 
different choices to the British people in the 
ballot box whenever the appropriate opportur 
nity arises." The emphasis is ours, but this 
phrase is either the result of some sloppy 
drafting or a highly significant hint that 
Messrs Blair and Ashdown can conceive of 
moments when it will not be appropriate for 
the two parties to offs- different choices at 
the ballot box. That could mean cross-party 
coalitions in referendum campaigns or even 
electoral pacts — an epochal development in 
British politics. Or it might mean no thing at 
alb fee document goes on to insist that there 
should be no na r ro win g of fee choices 
available to British voters. 

Even on the weaker reading of fee docu- 


ment it marks a major breakthrough. 
Through its programme of constitutional 
reform, fee Government is already reshap- 
ing fee landscape of political life. Now 
Labour and the Liberal Democrats are 
changing it some more. They are looking 
forward to fee world after fee Jenkins 
Report, a world of proportional representa- 
tion in which parties have to work wife, not 
against, each other. If fee talks between 
Jack Cunningham and Alan Beith are sub- 
stantial, they might represent the overture 
of a new era of coalition government 
Tribalists on both sides will object Lib 
Dexns want more than “consultation” in 
return for the inevitable blurring of identity 
that comes with co-operation; many of them 
already believe Paddy Ashdown has become 
for too cosy wife the PM. But their leader is 
right Lib Dems now have a chance to 
influence questions they have merely 
banged on about for a half century. Labour- 
ites need have no fear either. Yesterday’s 
move requires no great sacrifice by fee 
Government, but it does enable fee Prime 
Minister to cast himself as an inclusive 
figure, able to transcend fee old party lines. 
And, as the two men promise, cooperation 
between them makes fee Conservatives j 
ever more marginal, wife “fee ascendancy 1 
of progressive politics" ever more a reality. 
The 21st might be the “century of the 
radicals” after afl. 


Pulp fictions 


Hail a censor with doubts 


WHEN James Herman speaks, it is worth 
listening. He has been director of thfe British 
Board of Film Classification, in effect censor- 
in-chief, since 1975. treading an impossible 
line between those who would censor every- 


thing and those who would censor nothing. 
His signature is one of fee best known in 
Britain, but his voice isn’t he has preferred 
to stay in fee background even when sub- 
jected to furious assaults by fee pro-censor- 
ship lobby over films such as Crash and 
Natural Bom Killers. So when he did speak 
at a conference on drug dependence on 
Tuesday, appearing ' to apologise for not 
having cut Quentin Tarantino's Pulp Fiction, 
it made front-page news and caused those old 
allies, Mary Whitehouse and the Daily Mail, 
to claim they had been right all along. 

The Mail reported that he had made fee 
“damning admission” feat Pulp Fiction 
glamorised drug taking and encouraged the 
use of heroin. What he actually said at the 
conference was less clear-cut “We didn't cut 
the film, and I don’t know, looking bate 
whether that was a good idea." He also made 
the aesthetic point feat has underpinned his 
tenure: ‘Wife a film of that Quality, there’s 
not a lot you want to do.” 

Herman was honestly raising his doubts, 
wondering what fee impact of such films 
was. It is a for cry from fee certainties of fee 
moralists who draw easy connections 
between screen and street Does Pulp Fiction 
make you inject heroin: does Natural Bom 
Killers encourage mass murder? The preva- 
lence of heroin use and murder makes it 
plausible. On fee other hand. Crash does not 
appear to have produced a spate of vehicular 
vice. In truth, no one can be sure how what 
we see affects what we do: we have to rely on 
instinct, which is what Ferman has done on 
a nan-dogmatic, film-by-film basis. The abso- 
lutists on both sides should be treated with 
suspicion and asked for their evidence. 
Ferman retires in January and has already 
advised his successor, Robin Duval, to get a 
flak jacket We wish him a happy retirement 
and look forward to further reflections on a 
quarter-century spent balancing art and life. 


Letters to the Editor 


More information 
than we require 


Rhodri, Ken and Tony 


of the sexual dispositions of 
politicians infringe my right 
not to know. There are things 
about other Individuals which 
L in common with many 
people, do not wish to be told. 
Prof Michael Dwnmett. 
Oxford. 


■THANKS for the most recent 
I sordid revelations of a pub- 


I sordid revelations of a pub- 
lic figure. I have always found 
this person unsympathetic 
bat hitherto felt it unsound to 
admit it It is easy to blame 
absent fathers or a public 
school education for this sort 
of unnatural behaviour, but at 
Si Katharine Hamnett is res- 
ponsible for her own political 
views (Young, hip ... and 
Tory, 02 , November 10). 
James Bate. 

Brussels. 


S A cyclist I usually hate 
Wheels, but I loved Nicho- 
las Lezard’s charming ac- 
count of driving a white van 
(November 9). We hired one 
when we moved here and inad- 
vertently signed up for a life- 
changing experience. The traf- 
fic in central London parted 
Uke the Red Sea. The white 
van wore its dents and bashes 
Uke trophies. I would espe- 
cially recommend a paint Job 
featuring the name of a hire 
company which sounds as if it 
could be uninsured. 

Lynne Curry. 

Clevedon, Somerset 


THANKS fear confirming my 
I sanity. I really was being 
persecuted by white vans while 
cycling to work this summer. 
Maria Kllcoyne. 

London. 


/^\N Monday, Labour’s 
v/Welsh executive put off a 
decision an bow to elect a suc- 
cessor to Ron Davies on the 
flimsy basis that It was still 
worthwhile probing the 
“unity ticker, led by Alun 
Michael, to avoid “a damaging 
and divisive election’' (Mill- 
bank struggles to keep controL 
NoyemberlO). 

As the Tales in Wales have 
just demonstrated, a leader- 
ship election is no such thing. 
Around Wales, people are as- 
tonished atthe ineptness of 
the executive’s handling of 
this matter and Labour sup- 
porters are aghast at the dam- 
age the executive Is inflicting 
on Che party’s chances next 
May. A One Person One Vote 
election is now essential to 
prove that the decision on 
Labour’s Welsh leader Is made 
in Wales and not in Millbank 
or 10 Downing Street Without 
snch proof, Welsh voters will 
next May dismiss devolution 
as a charade. 

Moreover, an election offers 
a great opportunity to raise 
awareness throughout Wales 
of how this new exciting polit- 
ical institution could impact 
on oar daily lives. If Labour 
politicians fan to convince the , 
electorate on this crucial as- 
pect then they can expect an ] 

even more sceptical response 
than In the referendum last 
year. Why cannot Wales be 
allowed to follow the example 
ofT Blair, J Prescott and M 
Beckett in 1994 when hustings 
were held around the country 
and the needs and great issues ; 


of our nation were debated in 
a comradely way to the benefit 
of our country and the credit 
of the Labour Party? 

Robert Jones. 

Caerphilly. 


1 A /ALES Labour Party Is 
V V flying in the face of our 
traditional voters in bending 
tothe opinion ofMiilhank 
Towers and the Labour hier- 
archy, whose aim seems to be 
to stop Rhodri Morgan at an 
costs. Many of us who have 
supported the party even 
when the leadership has made 
decisions which were some- 
times almost impossible to de- 
fend are now seriously con- 
templating our position. 

If the leader of the new as- 
sembly is to be imposed on us 
by the spin doctors, I believe 
we will lose many loyal and 
hard-working members who 
have delivered the Labour 
vote over and over again in 
Wales. Try asking the modern- 
ists in MUlbank to go out and* 
knock on doors during the 
next election campaign. 
Sharon Mainwarlng. 
Godrergraig Ward Labour 
Party, Ystalyfera. 


chance ofbecoming Labour 
candidates demonstrates 
dearly the fault line within 
the Labour Party. Tony Blair 
was elected to the party lead- 
ership in 1994 to carry forward 
snch reforms as OMOV. For 
him to allow party officials to 
use a pick-and-mix of systems 
to achieve a desired outcome, 
same of which owe same to the 
time when Wfflsman etal 
were running the party, is in- 
deed an unedify ing spectacle. 

And for all WHlsman’s 
recent diatribes against PR. 

when are people with his 
views going to see that a more 
proportional system would 
allow them to leave Labour 
and stand openly and honestly 
cm their own policies? 
Richard HalL 
Ex-Labour Parly member, 
Reading. 



Lessons on student fees 
and school contracts 


Debt policy slips on a banana skin 


I HE destruction ofbanana 
I plantations by Hurricane 


IF the politics personified by 
I the likes ofKen Livingstone 
and Pete WUIsman are the 
answer, the question must he 
a very silly one. Nevertheless, 
their views do enjoy a consid- 
erable body of support within 

the Labour Party. For the 
party leadership to create in- 
stitutional mechanisms to 
deny such people even the 


I— not devolve constitutional 
power on the one hand and 
seek to retain centralised con- 
trol within the Labour Party 
on the other. Rhodri Morgan 
and Ken Livingstone should 
both have the right to put their 
names forward in One Mem- 
ber One Vote ballots of the 
Welsh or London Labour 
Party members. The introduc- 
tion of a vetting panel in Lon- 
don would have one purpose 
only to prevent London 
Labour Party members from 
having a fair chance by ex- 
cluding Livingstone from the I 
contest 
Liz Davies. 

London. 


I plantations by Hurricane 
Mitch (Britain backs hold on 
debt November 11} has 
brought into sharp relief the 
contradictions of the neo-lib- 
eral model cf development In 
a region where not enough 
food is produced for its Inhab- 
itants, huge enclaves in Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica, Guatemala 
and Panama are owned by US 
banana producers which 
repatriate the lion's share of 
their profits back to the US. 

Honduran workers often en- 
dure appalling conditions and 

are paid so little they can 
barely survive. Attempts to 
form unions have often been 
met with sackings, even 
violence. 

What hard currency the 
banana companies do pay is 
used to service a growing and 
unpayable foreign debt to 
Western banks, the net result 


being that the Central Amer- 
icans gam virtually nothing. 
Tony Blair's government, in- 
cluding Clare Short, remain 
wedded to this economic or- 
thodoxy. If the destruction 
wreaked by Hurricane Mitch 
does nothing more than per- 
suade them that the prevail- 
ing economic system is unjust, 
inequitable and unworkable, 
then even this appalling disas- 
ter may have done some good. 
Bert Sch on weubnrg. 
Regional organiser, 

GMB general union. 


THE Young Fabians might 
I argue for more fees but 
their arguments are 11a wed 
and their logic bewildering 
(HE more fees please, Novem- 
ber 10). In an era when stu- 
dents are crippled by hardship 
and many institutions are 
crippled by under-funding, no 
one seriously believes that dif- 
ferential fees are the answer. 

Allowing Institutions to levy 
top-up fees win create a two- 
tier, elitist market for H E and 
upfront charges will cripple 
students who lack immediate 
access to hinds. The proposal 
that poorer students be given 
bursaries amounts tothe pau- 
perisation of H E provision, 
where “poor” students are pat- 
ronised by charity and big 
business. Only the state can 
guarantee access. Worst of all, 
there is no understanding that 
the real pressure in post -16 
learning doesn't lie with tradi- 
tional universities. FE col- 
leges and FE students need real 
resources. Top-up fees don't 
even address the problem. We 


must never accept topup fees 
because our system of learning 
Is not a market in the hands of 
the few but a community in the 
hands ofalL 
Patrick Diamond. 

National chair. Labour 
Students. 


THE model contract in- 
I eluded in the Governm 


I eluded in the Government's 
guidance on home-school 
agreements seems unequal 
(Children ofS face school con- 
tracts, November 11). Children 
sign six specific “I will” 
clauses while the teacher signs 
vague requirements to “en- 
courage” and ■'inform" . 
Schools should be teaching 
their pupils to be sure that any 
contract they sign gives an ap- 
propriate degree of mutual 
benefit In the case of the 
home-school agreement per- 
haps teachers as well as pupils 
should sign up to “I will walk 
inside the building" and “I will 
be friendly’'. 

Peter Ogborn. 

Bournemouth. 


I target of £7 million— about 
£1 million less than the 
National Lottery's regular 
Saturday jackpot Perhaps 
there should now be a cam- 
paign to persuade Lottery 
punters to divert their money. 

Lawrence SaiL 
Exeter, Devon. 


Think local 


C^OR both Hungary and Esto- 
I nia you point out the diffi- 
culties involved in translating 
documents for them if they 
joined the EU (The six vying 
for entry. November ll). But 
the sole language which is 
related to these two Is already 
represented in the Union. 
Finnish is already translated 
without any problems. 

George Forth. 

London, 


S ADLY the long-awaited 
Euro-Keynesian approai 


M v J: t i7 . . 1 F! * > > I V> j >A- < d 


integration that the French 
finance minister has a Ger- 
man family name (Dominique 
Strauss -Kahn), and his Ger- 
man counterpart a French one 
(Oskar Lafonratae). 

Michael Thompson. 

Sutton, Surrey- - 


O Euro-Keynesian approach 
to unemployment (Analysts, 
November 10) is likely to in- 
crease the number out of 
work. Its emphasis on motor- 
ways and high-speed trains 
will mostly accelerate the 
spread of the cheapest prod- 
ucts and services from the al- 
ready wealthy sections of the 
EU end Anther undermine 
local economies throughout . 
the rest of Europe. The pricing 
of everything in euros, plus 
ever fewer trade barriers win 
reinforce this trend. 

Those left in work will buy 
cheaper products from further 
afield, but pay dearty in terms 
oflocal jobs and social decline. 

To compensate for such in- 
creasing regional disparities 


CROM where I sit I can see 
I where Jfa Lawes Is com- 
ing from (Letters, November 
10). Nevertheless, he must 
realise that we are living In 
fee real world, and the bottom 
line is that “communication ” 
is the name of the game at this 
moment In time. Unless and 
until be Is prepared to take 
this on board, and to take a 
pro-active stance with regard 
to this and aU other matters 

within his remit lam afraid 
he wm be left on the platform 
when the Information revolu- 
tion takes oft 
R Miller, 

Greenford. Middx. . . 


it has been calculated, require 


a three to four-fold increase in 
the present EU budget Hardly 
a political winner in a climate 
where even the normally gen- 
erous Germans want to trim 
their EU donations. 

What Is required is Euro- 
reflation with an environmen- 
tal and local emphasis. 
Rebuilding national public 
transport systems, massive 
energy conservation sch e mes, 
a transfer to more renewable 
energy and the wholesale Im- 
provement of homes, schools, 
hospitals, sewers and fee rest 
of our crumbling infrastruc- 
ture. This would result in a 
huge increase in local employ- 
ment and would keep money 
recycling within communi- 
ties. Providing ever fester 
links between countries will 
merely hasten environmental 
damage and turn out to be a 
job killer, rather than creator. 

; Colin Hines. 

East Twickenham, Middx. 


Next stop... Jolly Batman 


I F the name Waterloo offends 
some French people, why not 


I some French people, why not 
change it to Gardytoo (Letters, 
November 7, 9, 10 , u)?This 

p taif rtf antlq iift BH rnhurg h 

slang would be a strong 
reminder of the anld alliance 
between Scotland and France. 
Mike Woof. 

I.nndon. 


\ A fBJUE Batman was in- 
V V deed bom as a grim vh 


T HE Frraich refer to the 
Battle ofWaterioo as Le 


I Baffle oTWatedooas LaBa- 
taffle de La Belle Alliance (after 
apob near the batflefiekl). Hbw 
about Beautiful Friendship 
Station? 

DBrooks. 

London. 


R ENAME Waterloo Station? 
Where would Terry meet 


n Where would Terr? meet 
Julie every Friday night? 
Paul Vann. 

Bedford. 


V V deed bom as a grim vigi- 
lante (Obituary, Bob Kane. 
November?) the introduction 
QfRobin after only one year of 
publication transformed him 
intn an av nn ff nlar la wman. 

Batman’s adventures during 
the early 1940s were in feet 
jolly affeirs, in contrast to the 
militaristic and bloodthirsty 
crusades afhis fellow 

superheroes. 

You are also wrong in sug- 
gesting that Batman ’s “monk- 
ish coexistence with Robin” 
was seen as “sinister” during 
fee early years. The Dynamic 
Poo’ s relationship was. how- 
ever, condemned as a homo- 

en^fentasy during the 

McC arthyite 1950s, a crucial 
turn of events which you ne- 
glect to mention. 

Finally, with all due credit 


to Kane, Batman’s creator, it 
is misleading to state that he 
“learned successfully to share 
his creation with man y other 
artists”. Kane consistently 
played down the contributions 
of his art assistant, Jerry Rob- 
inson, the writer, Gardner 
Fox, and, most crucially, Bat- 
man's co-creator. Bill Finger 

— not Fingers — without 
whom the character would 
never have become the cul- 
tural icon he is today. 

WillBrooker. 

Tom Hopkinson Centre for 

Media Resaearch , 
CardiffUniversity. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime telephone 
number. We may edit letters: 
shorter ones are more likely to 
appear. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 
Please provide a reference to 
the relevant article. 


Complaints from the Press Commission and the press baron 


P OLLY Toynbeeagain dem- 
onstrates that customary 



r onstrates that customary 
charm which comes from 
being wrong on almost every 
point (Curb the red tops, 
November n). The Press Com- 
plaints Committee is not “ap- 
pointed" by the press. Seven of 
its members are senior ed- 
itors (one from the Guardian 
Media Group): but nine are 
lay members, appointed by an 
independent Appointments 
Commission —made up of 
four lay members, and one 
press representative (a distin- 
guished former chairman of 

the Guardian Media Group). 


There is a gaping hole In her 
argument in favour of a pri- 
vacy law. Why should some- 
one who tails to usethe quick, 
free and confidential service 
offered by fee PCC be willing 
I to use the time-consuming, ex- 
pensive and vary public proce- 
dures of a court oflaw with Its 
attendant publicity circus and 
very uncertain return? 

A privacy law wotQd be as 


practically useless as it would 

be damaging to a free press. 

The vast majority of people 
—thousands of whomcom- 
plain to us every year — 
would be unable to afford what 


would rapidly became a tool 
for the elite to gag the press. 

It would, Infect, have made 
some of the Guardian's most 
famo us investigations quite 
impossible. 

As for a statutory Press 
Commission with powers to 
“call In articles”, feat sounds 
to me suspicioo^y like an in- 
strument of state censorship 
— and one, incidentally, the 
courts would probably strike 
down anyway as Inimical to 
freedom of expression. 
LordWakeham, 

Chairman, Press 
Compla ints Commission. 


I F the “over-mighty press 
baron” POUvTovnbee reft 


I baron” Polly Toynbee refers 
to is Rupert Murdoch, she ac- 
cuses him of successfully in- 
timidating the Government 
into not introducing a privacy 
law, a competition law and 
: media ownership regulation. 

This is hysterical nonsense. 
In Britain the only industry 
that Is more heavily regulated 
thaamedia is the defence in- 
dustry. There are more than 
fifty acts that impact on media 
In different ways, including 
measures on privacy, competi- 
tion and ownership; and they 

are regularly updated. 


News International only 

publishes two dally news- 
papers — of the 10 national 
and 90 regionals available. 
News international's share in 
terms of sales is 20 per cent 
It doesn't "own ”41 percent 
of newspaper readership; 41 
percent of adnlts efioeweto 
read our newspapers because 
they like them. And nearly 40 
per cent of Guardian and Ob- 
server readers choose to read 
our newspapers as well. 

Jane Reed. 

Director, 

Corporate Affairs, News 
International 









Bringing poetry 
to motion 
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S VETLANA BERIO- 
SOVA. who has 
died or cancer aged 
66. was a Lithua- 
nian-bom, Russian- 
trained British ballerina 
whose career with the Royal 
Ballet paradoxically came to 
epitomise some of the greatest 
virtues of our own national 
style. 

She was truly a child of the I 
ballet, growing up in that cos- 
mopolitan world of the itiner- 
ant Ballet Russe companies of 
the 1930s inhabited by her 
father, the dancer and ballet 
master the late Nicholas Ber- , 
iozoft BeriozoS; bom in Kau- 
nas. Lithuania, of Russian 
parentage, eventually settled 
there and married bis first 
wife. Maria. Their daughter 
Svetlana was bom in Kaunas 
but had no memories of her 
birthplace as. when she was 
three years old. her father, 
known to the ballet world as 
Poppa, was invited to join 
Rene Blum's company in 
Paris where, soon after, his 
wire and daughter Joined him. 

During some tours of the 
company they remained in 
Paris, but the young Svetlana 
travelled widely in Europe 
with her parents and grew up 
speaking both Russian and 
French with equal fluency. It 
was not until they came to 
England in 1936 that she 
learned — she claimed with 
the greatest difficulty •— to 
speak English, which she was 
to master so perfectly. 

In 1939 the Rene Blum com- 
pany accepted an invitation 
to tour the United States and 
when war broke out Beriozoff 
sent for Maria and Svetlana 
to join him. Somehow they 
managed to get from Pans to 
Genoa and boarded the last 
refugee-bearing ship to leave 
Europe. 

From 1940 to 1947 the Berio- 
zoffs remained in America, 
mother and child staying In 
New York while father was 
on tour. Svetlana started 


school and although she had 
never been forced into becom- 
ing a dancer, despite having 
lessons from her father, she 
was now determined that she 
would become one. Her lather 
placed her, at the age of 10 , in 
the school of Anatole Wilzak 
and Ludmilla Scbollar. both 
of whom had danced for Dla- 
ghilev and become two of the , 
most celebrated teachers of I 
their day. 

Svetlana's mother had died 
shortly after their arrival in 
New York and she was to find 
In these teachers, especially 
SchoDar, sympathetic friends 
and mentors to sustain her 
during Poppa’s absences and 
until he married again. 

Beriosova’s career can be 
dated from 1941 when she ap- 
peared with Massine's Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo as 
Clara in The Nutcracker and 
as the girl with the skipping 
rope in Le Beau Danube. She 
received her first printed 
reviews when she appeared In 
1947 with the Ottawa Ballet 
Company, which was virtu- 
ally a school performance but 
of exceptional quality. She 
danced the Snow Queen and 
the Sugar Plum Fairy in a full 
length production of The Nut- 
cracker, partnered by another 



Graceful princess ... as 
Aurora in Sleeping Beauty 


guest from the Wilzak-Schol- 
lar School, Nicholas 
Polajenko. 

In the same year. Poppa 
was invited to Join the newly 
formed company of the Mar- 
quis de Cuevas in Monte 
Carlo and Svetlana, with her 
stepmother Lylene. travelled 
with Titwv Svetlana, now 15, 
Joined the corps de ballet. 
This was her first profes- 
sional engagement and her 
name appears in reports 
about the company alongside 
those of Maijorie Tallchlef, 
Yvonne Patterson. Edward 
Caton and William Dollar. 
Dancing with the troupe she 
was able to study the Giselle 
of the great French ballerina 
Yvette Chauvlre and she also 
worked with Serge T.ifar who 
was ballet master and chore- 
ographer to the company. 

poppa’s next move was to 
be the decisive one for Svet- 
lana. He came to England to 
join the newly formed Metro- 
politan Ballet and the dance 
press remarked that ‘'among 
the newcomers Svetlana Ber- 
iosova. Poul Gnatt, and Erik 
Bruhn are in teres ting”. All 
three were to become very 
much more than that 

With. Metropolitan Ballet. 
Beriosova created rales in 
ballets by John Taras — his 
youthfUI, ever popular De- 
signs with Strings — and 
Frank Staff, and danced 
Odette in Swan Lake and the 
second act of Giselle. A two- 
week season at the Scala 
Theatre in London in June 
1948 established Beriosova's 
reputation as a true ballerina 

in th e making and it was 

during this season that Dame 
Ninette de Valois saw Svet- 
lana and noted “that such 
poetry of emotion and feeling 
was rare in one so young ... I 
hoped so much that one day 
she would be with us". 

That day came early in 1950 
when de Valois (who would 
never have “poached” a dan- 
cer from another company) 


heard that Metropolitan Bal- 
let had folded and immedi- 
ately invited Beriosova to join 
the Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
Ballet. This she did and until 
she retired In 1975 she ful- 
filled all the promise of those 
early years through a reper- 
tory that encompassed all the 
great classical roles, cre- 
ations for Ashton, Howard, 
Cranko, and MacMillan, stag- 
ings by Nijinska and Nure- 
yev. ballets by Fokine, Balan- 
chine, and Tudor. 

With the Sadler's Wells 
Theatre Ballet she shared bal- 
lerina status with the bril- 
liant young Australian El ai n e 
Fifield. their styles so differ- 
ent, so complementary. From 
this period Beriosova is 
remembered as the Bride in 
An dree Howard's master- 
piece La Fete etrange and a 
spirited and delightful Swan- 
fl rfa in Coppelia. She trans- 
ferred to the company at Co- 
vent Garden in 1952, 
progressing quickly to princi- 
pal status. The year 1954, for 
instance, saw her first perfor- 
mances there as Odette- Odile 
and the Princess Aurora and 
also as the beautiful Tsarevna 
In FOklne's The Firebird, a 
role that perfectly suited her 
Russian beauty and 
temperament 

She created the role of Prin- 
cess Belle Rose in Cranko ’s 
The Prince of the Pagodas and 
the title role in his Antigone. 
She created the Fairy in Ken- 
neth MacMillan 's Le Baiser de 
la Fee and was principal dan- 
cer in his Diversions. A cre- 
ation remembered with 
special affection was the title 
role in Ashton’s short-lived 
but wonderful realisation of 
| Stravinsky’s Persephone in 
| which, rare accomplishment 
for a ballerina, she was able 
to undertake, speaking In im- 
peccable French, the spoken 
1 role as well as the dancing 
one. 

In the two ballets by Bronis- 
lava Nijinska which Ashton 



im 


Svetlana Beriosova ... as the Tsarina in Anastasia, one of her last, great roles 


brought into the Royal Ballet 
repertory. Beriosova was first 
the sophisticated Hostess in 
Les Biches and then the Bride 
in the Russian wedding ritual 
of Les Noces. Working with 
Nijinska and conversing with 
her in Russian was one of the 
great pleasures of Beriosova's 
entire career. 

Unlike many ballerinas 
who. once they withdraw 
from the demanding classical 
roles move into purely mime 
roles. Svetlana Beriosova was 


unique in having made for 
her two characters which 
allowed her to be her own 
age. two beautiful, mature 
women. Ashton saw the possi- 
bility of this transition when 
be choreographed for ber the 
tender, loving and elegant 
Lady Elgar in Enigma Varia- 
tions and MacMillan followed 
this with his portrait of the 
Tsarina in Anastasia — the 
last great and beautiful cre- 
ation of a great and beautiful 
career. 


Beriosova's qualities as a 
dancer were best summed up 
by Sarah Woodcock, who 
wrote or her: “She enshrined 
the finest qualities of the 
great classical dancer, with 
ber natural aristocracy, lyri- 
cal flow, and masterly phras- 
ing complemented by an ex- 
ceptional musicality — but it 
was also her w a rmth, charm, 
and humanity that enslaved 
audiences/' 

She enslaved also the 
younger dancers who learned 


PHOTOGRAPH DOM1UC 

from her ranching and her 
example. It was tragic that 
I this coaching career should 
have been cut so cruelly 
short. In 1959 she married 
Mohammed Masud Khan: the 
marriage was dissolved 15 
years later, and he prede- 
ceased her. 

Mary Clarice 

Svetlana Beriosova, ballet dan- 
cer. bom September 24. 1932: 
died November 10. 1998 


P 



A Country Diary 


Peter Cotes 


Birthdays 


THE BURREN: Poor Nellie. Jo | 
and Sheila Burn’s donkey, has 
died, aged approximately 35. 1 
■ wrote some years ago about 
Nellie’s nocturnal (S-Sam!) 
habit of braying for her few 
slices of bread. We miss Nellie 
now when we walk that arm of 
land, the Rine. which juts out 
into the -Bay. Although it is 
opposite our house, we have a 
15-minute walk by road to 
reach its beginning. We tried, 
at low tide, to walk across 
from our house but 1 fell in 
and my boots filled with mud. 
So life on the Rine has 
changed. I am assured that 
there is to be a new donkey 
foal to join the grazing cattle. 
This, however, is not the only 
change. Almost two decades 
ago it had level dunes, grassed 
and flower strewn, with its 
limestone pavements walka- 
ble at the ebb and between it 


and the coast and small mud- 
flats for waders. Over the 
years the mighty Atlantic 
waves have breached the 
dunes in places, flinging 
boulders, rocks and stones 
into the gaps. Now there are 
further breaches, some dunes 
foiling away to make half- 
moms of golden sand, small 
crescent beaches edged always 
by the great limestone dints 
where, swaying in tidal mo- 
tion. are cord-like seaweed 
(chorda filum), delicate white 
carrigeen (chondrus crispus), 
together with huge bunches of 
brown bladderweed. Between 
the Rine and the coast the 
sandy mudflat, the feeding 
ground for waders, has in- 
creased threefold. As Spenser 
wrote: "The ever whirling 
wheel of change; which all 
mortal things doth sway.” 
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Sage 
of the 
stage 


P ETER Cotes, who has 
died aged 86, was an 
actor, director and 
manager for most of 
the century. He was also one 
of the most impassioned expo- 
nents of the post-war group 
theatre movement which be- 
lieved that exploitation of an 
actor's personality could ruin 
theatre. Since the pre-subsidy 
West End drew most of its 
audiences through box-office 
names. Cotes’s defiance made 
its mark. 

“Stars as stars.” he wrote 
in his No Star Nonsense (1949) 
“must be swept right out of 
the theatre, whose only salva- 
tion lies in the group system.” 
He bad just married one of 
the most magnetically com- 
pelling actresses on the Lon- 
don stage. Joan Miller, and no 
artistic director ever had a 
more supportive wife. 

Together they pursued in 
converted London halls, in 
the provinces — including 
tours of the Welsh coalfields 
— the group theatre policy of 
a company dedicated to 
authors rather than actors. 
Miller's acting perhaps 
underlined a fallacy in group 
theatre thinking, but the cou- 
ple became one of the most 
exhilarating forces in serious- 
minded British theatre of the 
1940s and 1950s. 

The first great hit was Elsa 
Shelley's American play, 
Pick-Up Girl (1946). Denied a 
licence by the censor until 
that inveterate playgoer. 
Queen Mary the Queen 
Mother, had seen it at Netting 
Hill's New Lindsey Theatre 
Club, the play went on to 
flourish in the West Bod. 

Other group theatre pro- 
ductions included plays by 
JB Priestley, Clifford Odets, 
Ibsen — with Donald Wolfit 
as the Master Builder — 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie, 
Strindberg's Miss Julie 
(which transferred to London 
after a year at the Library 
Theatre, Manchester) and, at 
the New Boltons in Kensing- 
ton, Lillian Heilman's long- 
banned drama. The Children ’s 
Hour. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, Cotes 
directed feature films and 
BBC and ITV television 
drama — he was senior 
drama producer for Associ- 
ated Rediffusion TV — but the 
theatre was his lifeblood. 

He was the eldest son of two 
stage players who had run a 
company in South Africa. He 
was born Sydney Boulting in 
Maidenhead and his twin 
brothers were film-makers 
John and Roy Boulting. His 
career began at the age of four 
when be was handed over the 







Peter Cotes . . . firm advocate of group theatre productions 


footlights of the Portsmouth 
Hippodrome with a bouquet 
for Vesta Tilley, the queen of 
male impersonators. Later he 
Impersonated Tilley, and Al- 
bert Chevalier’s Little Nipper 
— in cloth cap and cockney 
pearl-buttoned suit — while 
entertaining wounded troops 
in hospital daring the first 
world war. With maternal en- 
couragement he became a reg- 
ular theatregoer, but pre- 
ferred to perform. 

After Italia Conti’s drama 
school and seasons in Peter 
Pan as John or Slightly — a 
play he longed all his days to 
direct in the way he believed 
J M Barrie would have 
wanted — he understudied 
John Mills in Cavalcade 
(Drury Lane) and Nelson 
Keys in Bow Bells (London 
Hippodrome) In the 1930s. He 
also appeared in films, caba- 
ret revue and variety. Inva- 
lided out of the war in 1941, 
Cotes went into rep, a revival 
of Peter Pan as Starkey, and 
in 1945 turned to direction. 

Influenced by the writings 
of Stanislavsky and by Lon- 
don visits of Dublin’s Abbey 
theatre and Howard dur- 
man's New York Theatre 
Group, Cotes began to dream 
of his own troupe. At the New 
Lindsey, Netting Hill Gate, in 
1946 he staged Priestley's The 
Long Mirror and Pick-Up 
Ctrl 

The Lord Chamberlain 
turned a blind eye to dub 
theatres, but if this play was 
to transfer to the West End, 
Cotes had to delete “miscar- 
riage". “abortion" and “syph- 
ilis", from the dialogue along 
with the line: "They were 
both wearing nothing." 


The American author 
refused all cuts. When the 
censor went to see the play 
after Queen Mary's visit, he 
agreed that it took juvenile 
sex and venereal disease seri- 
ously, and licensed it The 
production, with no osten- 
sible stars, moved in triumph 
to the Prince of Wales and 
then to the Casino. 

Cotes despised Hugh Beau- 
mont head of H M Tennent 
Ltd, the West End's leading 
manager, but he and Joan 
Milter accepted an offer from 
Beaumont respectively to 
direct and appear in an Amer- 
ican play. Deep Are the Roots 
(Wyndham’s 1947). 

They left before it opened 
because the leading man de- 
manded a change of director 
and Beaumont acceded. When 
Milter starred in another Ten- 
nent production, Wynyard 
Browne’s Dark Summer 
(Lyric Hammersmith and St 
Martin's) later that season, 
she fell ill after 70-odd perfor- 
mances. Neither she nor ; 
Cotes worked again for j 
Beaumont 


A MONG Cotes's other 
group theatre produc- 
tions was F Tennyson 
Jesse’s A Pin To See 
The Peep Show (New Boltons, 
1951) of which the critic Ken- 
neth Tynan wrote in adula- 
tory terms to Miller (as the 
murderess), adding that he 
had delighted in Cotes’s 
production. 

After staging Dalton Trum- 
bo's The Biggest Thief in 
Town (Duchess, 1951) Cotes 
directed the original produc- 
tion of Agatha Christie’s The 
Mousetrap (Ambassadors, I 


1952). It is possibly with that 
play that he won his reputa- 
tion as a litigant, scourge of 
critics, managers and agents 
whom he would ply with the 
threat or reality of writs, in- 
junctions and solicitors' 
letters. 

When Peter Saunders. The 
Mousetrap's producer ’real- 
ised his little thriller might 
run For ever, he tried to buy 
out Cotes’s L5 per cent inter- 
est Cotes stood his ground, 
wait to law and won. thus 
achieving, from his part in the 
staging of the world's longest- 
running play, a life pension. 
Not that he ever went back to 
see it as directors normally 
do: or to direct the numerous 
changes of cast Nor did he 
care to talk about it 

Among his other West End 
productions were Mel Dinel- 
IPs drama. The Man (Her Maj- 
esty’s, 1952. St Martin's. 1953). 
Ted Willis's Hot Summer 
Night (New, 1958). Ernest Bor- 
neman's Girl on the Highway 
(Prince’s, i960). The Impossi- 
ble Years (Cambridge, 1966), 
Rodney Ackland’s The Old 
Ladies (Westminster and 
Duchess, 1969) and Look. No 
Hands! (Strand, 1971). 

Cotes wrote several books 
after No Star Nonsense- They 
included A Handbook for the 
Amateur Theatre (1957), The 
Little Fellow (1965), a biogra- 
phy of Chaplin written in col- 
laboration With Th elma Nik- 
laus, George Robey (1970), JP 
— The Man Called Mitch (a 
biography of JP Mitchelhill) 
and Thinking Aloud : Frag- 
ments of Autobiography 
(1993). 

He also brought a long, in- 
formed memory, warm feel- 
ing and insight Into obituary 
writing for the daily papers 
(mainly the one he loved to 
call the Grauniad) during his 
last lonely and sometimes 
painful years, but he never 
lost interest in the theatre. 

Peter Cotes was twice mar- 
ried, firstly to MyEanwy Janes 
(marriage dissolved) and 
secondly to Joan Miller who 
died in 1968. ' * 

Eric Shorter 

Peter Cotes (Sydney Boulting), 
actor, director and manager, 
bom March 19. 1912; died No- 
vember 10, 1898 
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Nadia Comaneci, gymnastic 
champion. 37: Marietta Fros- 
trup, journalist and broad- 
caster. 36: Dr William 
Hayes, physicist, president. 
St John’s College. Oxford, 68; 
Joe Hendron, former SDLP 
MP, 65; Bob Holness, TV pre- 
senter, 70; Kim Hunter, film 
actress, 76; Christina Lyon, 


professor of law, Liverpool 
University, 46: Sir Peter 
Lloyd. Conservative MP. 61: 
Jennifer Page, chief execu- 
tive, New Millennium Experi- 
ence, 54; Stefanie Powers, 
actress. 55; Christopher Sil- 
vester, writer, 39; The Rev 
Dr Chad Varah. founder of 
the Samaritans. 87; Grover 
Washington Jnr. jazz musi- 
cian. 55; Neil Young, rock 
singer and guitarist. 52. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN THE Arts Diary. Page 10. 
November 7. the final item 
about the London Film Festi- 
val ga l a opening quoted the 
festival director, Adrian 
Wootton, describing Brenda 
Blethyn, one of the stars of 
Little Voice, as that “old 
boiler”. In fact, Mr Wootton 
said nothing of the kind. It 
was the film's director. Mark 
Herman, who jokingly called , 
her an “did banger”. Apolo- 
gies to all concerned. 

IN OUR obituary of Lord ■. 
Hunt of T.lanfeirwatecdine. I 
Page 15. November 9, we said 
he took the title of his baron- 
etcy from his home village in 
Radnorshire. He was a baron, 
not a baronet Uanfair Water- 
dJne is in Shropshire, not 
Radnorshire. 

READERS were confused by 
conflicting references to Niall 
Ferguson, as a Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford (G 2 , 
Page 4, November 9), and 
Niall Ferguson, fellow and 
tutor In modern history at 
Jesus College, Cambridge 
(The Guardian Weekend. .No- 
vember 7). They are the same 
person. He's a fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

IN A European football 
round-up. Page 5, November 
9. we misspelt the first name 
of the football coach, Stuart 
Baxter. Sorry. In the Third 
Division round-up on Page 4, 


we said Leo Fortune-West, 
who helped Rotherham to vic- 
tory against Scarborough, 
was on loan from Gillingham. 
That should have been 
Lincoln. 

IN A COLUMN, Page 16, No- 
vember 9. apropos the end of 
John Glenn's recent space 
flight, we said, “A solitary 
bag emerged from the shoot" 
(chute conjures a more appro- 
priate picture). 

IN OUR obituary of Lord Al- 
port. Page 15, November 2. we 
referred to the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. This should, of 
course, have been Royal 
Welch Fusiliers. The Regi- 
ment stuck to the spelling 
that was in use when the 
Welsh designation was 
granted in 1702. The War 
Office finally agreed to the 
spelling Welch in 1920 and in 
1923 conceded that the private 
soldiers should be called 
Fusiliers. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between llam and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian. 119, Farring- 
don Road, London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. Email: 

readertqguardian.co.uk 
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Hkiman rights law 





Put the old lady 
out to grass? 
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Bringmg home the basics 


This week the European 
Convention bn Human Rights 
is incorporated into British 
law. Clare Dyer asks what it 
will mean — forjudges, courts 
and aggrieved citizens 


T HRTBTi days sffZf) 
Britain at last got 
into step with the 
rest of the free 
world. The 

Human Rights Act 
received the royal assent, giv- 
ing citizens of ♦Ms country a 
bill of rights of the kind taken 
for granted in every other 
Commonwealth country and 
virtually every other Western 
democracy 
The new act incorporates 
the European Convention on 
Human Rights into the law of 
the land. No longer will 
British citizens have to go 
through every stage of court 
process here C exhaust their 
remedies," in the jargon) 
before undertaking the ardu- 
ous journey to the European 
Court of Human Rights in 
Strasbourg in order to claim 
basic civO and political rights. 
(The European Court of Jus- 
tice is an entirely separate 
body applying European 
Union law.) From 2000, when 
the act comes into force, 
Britons will be able to exer- 
cise their rights at home 
The convention was drawn 
up in the aftermath of the 
atrocities committed during 
the second world war; it 
aimed to safeguard democ- 
racy and ensure that dictator- 
ship would never again get a 
toehold. Britain was the first 
country to ratify it In 1951, 
indeed Its final text was 
drafted largely by two British 
government lawyers. 

Yet while the convention 
became part of the law of 
other European countries, 
enforceable in their courts, 
successive British govern- 
ments refused to import this 
alien code. For years the stan- 
dard argument was that 
human rights were already 
protected under domestic law. 
A flood of successful claims 
over the years at Strasbourg 
demolished it. Deficiencies in 
the protection of rights were 
also brought out by British 
court decisions. The failure of 
the case brought over pho- 
tographs of the actor Gordon 
Kaye snatched while lying in 
his hospital bed exposed the 
paltry protection for privacy 
offered by English law 
Unlike most other democra- 
cies, we have never had a 
rights-based culture. Under 
our laws, anything is permit- 
ted unless specifically prohib- 
ited. ' Parliament has 
traditionally been omnipo- 
tent, able to' pass any law it 
wants, with no concern for the 
interests of minorities. 

Parliamentary sovereignty 
win be preserved under the 
Human Rights Act. To the 
relief of the judges, they will 
not be drawn into political 
controversy by being asked — 
as judges are in Canada — to 
strike down laws voted by the 
people’s elected representa- 
tives. If a statute is unclean 
judges will have to interpret It 


so as to conform to the con- 
vention. But if the mining is 
clear; even if it breaches the 
convention, the judges will 
have to follow it They will be 
limited to declaring it “incom- 
patible'’. Parliament will then 
be able to amend it through a 
fast-track procedure. Judges 
will, in contrast be able to 
override most secondary leg- 
islation, that is to say statu- 
tory instruments and 
regulations put out by govern- 
ment departments (these con- 
tain a great deal of the 
country’s law). 

The new act guarantees the 
12 basic rights and freedoms 
enshrined in the convention: 
right to life; freedom from tor- 
ture or inhuman and degrad- 
ing treatment slavery, 
arbitrary arrest and deten- 
tion: right to a fair trial; free- 
dom from retrospective 
penalties; right to privacy and 
fomily life; freedom of reli- 
gion. expression and associa- 
tion; right to marry and found 
a family; and freedom from 
discrimination. It also incor- 
porates three rights added 
later to education, peaceful 
enjoyment of property and 
free elections. People starting 
court cases will be able to 
Invoke these rights against 
central or local government or 
other public bodies, including 
National Health Service 
trusts.' the police, prison 
authorities or the judicial sys- 
tem itself — any court or tri- 
bunal from magistrates to the 
House of Lords. 

UT not just yet 
The implementa- 
tion of the act is 
being delayed by 
18 months or so to 
allow Judges and 
magistrates to undergo a £5 
million training programme. 
Time is also thought neces- 
sary to give public bodies time 
to audit their rules and prac- 
tices to ensure that they com- 
ply with the convention. 

In a recent briefing, the 
civil rights group Liberty 
highlighted 70 areas which 
public bodies will need to 
address if they are going to 
avoid litigation which invokes 
the act(1). The right to life will 
mean, for example, that police 
officers, who can now use 
reasonable force" during vio- 
lent struggles or arrests, will 
be limited to using force 
which is “absolutely neces- 
sary". The right imposes a 
positive duty to preserve life, 
so the Prison Service may be 
required to take stronger mea- 
sures to prevent suicides by 
inmates in jail. 

Lawyers predict the Human 
Rights Act will be used most 
frequently in criminal cases. 
It’s there that the right to a 
foir trial and the presumption 
of Innocence guaranteed by 
the convention will come into 
play Liberty expects the first 
challenges to focus on prob- 




Britain and Strasbourg a troubled history 


September 27, f995 


The .court bt Strasbourg tried 
that Britain violated the 
‘umanFBgftts 
ovocfoeSAS 
WBn£s Of toe suspected IRAr . 
terrorises- MafeiaadFaredl, Sean 
Savage end Daniel McCann in 


lems with the disclosure of 
evidence by toe prosecution, 
claims "of public interest 
immunity by official wit- 
nesses, the use of informers 
and recent changes to the 
accused’s right of silence. Evi- 
dence obtained by surveil- 
lance or other covert m eans 
may be rejected as a breach of 
the right to privacy 

This week the Home Office 
outlined proposals to target 
and freeze toe assets of sus- 
pected criminals before they 
are convicted in court. The 
police would no longer have to 
prove such assets were pro- 
ceeds of crime to the criminal 
standard of .proof — "beyond 
reasonable doubt”. Instead, 
the lesser civil standard of 
proof — "on the balance of 
probabilities" — would apply 
Liberty immediately con- 
demned the Government's 
plans as a violation of the con- 
vention. Its director; John 
Wariham, said: “It's ironic to 
see the government proposing 
to violate the right to a fair 
trial, the presumption of inno- 
cence and the right to privacy 
when the ink has barely dried 
on the Human Rights Act" 
That act will give judges 
much greater powers to con- 
duct Judicial review This is 


,1380>boveJea).fi3ricx«:¥ 1 rfth 
toe IffSveaSct, foe Major - 
'goVeffroerd threatened to 
wfthdfaw Britain from the ' . 



toe route by which toe public 
or other public bodies can 
challenge government deci- 
sions; at present judges' pow- 
ers are limited. They cannot 
fix' example examine toe mer- 
its of a decision, only look at 
whether it was fairly and 
properly readied. Many; if not 
most, challenges are doomed 
to foil because toe judge can- 
not say toe decision-making 
process was flawed. This 
makes it an uphill struggle for 
litigants, such as the three 
transsexuals trying this week 
to force a health authority to 
pay for sex change operations, 
or the Holloway prisoner who 
will go to the Court of Appeal 
today to fight a decision refus- 
ing her and her newborn baby 
a place in the prison's mother- 
and-baby unit 

I N future, judges will have 
to look at the merits of 
decisions readied by offi- 
cialdom. How for example, 
will the right to life affect 
health authorities' virtu- 
ally undiallengeable discretion 
under current law to use their 
resources as they see fit? 

■ Ian Kennedy professor of 
health law, policy and ethics at 
University College, London, 
believes healthcare rationing 


12 -yecMKMbbywhdwas 
beahn^arito a gotten cane - 
cotftf challenge domestic law ' 
sent the Conservatives Into a ‘ 
spanking More. The boy 
and hfe p atfia father brought 
foe ca&to'sEfosbourg after 
toe crown court acquitted . 
tt»:stopfefo<K'in1994of '• 
.assault. 


will be one of the first Issues 
targeted by lawyers once the 
act is in force. “The careful 
choreography in which the 
courts know the limits of 
what they can do and the leg- 
islature does everything else 
will have to be rewritten. The 
courts win have to find a new 
way of avoiding the issue or 
be thrust into one of toe most 
difficult areas of healthcare — 
the unadmit ted issue of 
rationing.” He suggests that 
the Government or a bioethics 
commission could draw up 
criteria for resource alloca- 
tion. “It would at least avoid 
the courts doing it without 
anything to go by" 

Most of the rights in the 
convention are not absolute 
(torture is one exception). The 
state may legitimately inter- 
fore with most individual 
rights if this is done in pursuit 
of a legitimate aim. The 
restriction will have to be not 
merely desirable but “neces- 
sary in a democratic society", 
for example to prevent crime 
or safeguard national security 
And any restriction on rights 
will bare to be proportionate: 
no more than is needed to 
ensure the aim pursued. 

Two rights may come into 
conflict The right to privacy 


Ernest Saunders 
Dflcembsr 17 i 4998 ” 


The former Giinness ertef : 
(nruddte right) won his claim that 

tesriBhte.were'vWateddtir&ig;. •• 
toe 1090 Guinoessftaudtrial. ’ 1 # 
Judges ruled that theuseof ' 
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often conflicts with the right 
to freedom of expression. How 
will the courts decide between 
them? Case law built up over 
nearly 40 years at Strasbourg, 
which our courts will have to 
take into account, makes it 
clear that while privacy is 
important, freedom of expres- 
sion is an essential safeguard 
of democracy and will nor- 
mally prevail. Rabinder 
Singh, a barrister specialising 
In public law, thinks the 
H uman Rights Act may hare 
its greatest impact on privacy 
But he dismisses fears that 
this could hamper reporting 
by newspapers and other 
media in the “public interest”, 
pointing to the high level of 
protection given to freedom of 
expression in Strasbourg case 
law — much higher than our 
own courts have traditionally 
given it — and Strasbourg’s 
dislike for gagging orders#). 

There is a weak point in this 
impressive edifice of rights. 
The Government aims to cre- 
ate a culture of rights, in 
which ultimately the courts 
will have little need to inter- 
vena In other countries this 
culture has been seeded by a 
human rights' commission, a 
permanent watchddg. Lord 
Irvine, the Lord Chancellor; 
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said shortly after Labour was 
elected that such a body could 
be a “driving force for change". 
But the Blair government has 
ruled it out, at least for the pre- 
sent apparently because of 
concern about how much it 
would cost and its impact on 
the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission and the Commission 
for Racial Equality 

centre-left 
tank , the 
Institute for Social 
Policy Research, 
argues that with- 
out an expert body 
to advise on and to monitor the 
Human Rights Act, local coun- 
cils. schools, health authori- 
ties, and residential homes are 
less likely to take on board the 
culture of rights and to avoid 
infringements. As wen as 
advising public bodies and 
monitoring the act; a h uman 
rights commission might scru- 
tinise proposed legislation, 
advise individuals, train 
lawyers and provide legal rep- 
resentation for test cases. It 
would be able to Initiate its 
own cases where there was no 
“victim” available to take a 
case, intervene in court cases, 
and investigate suspected 
human rights abuses (3). 


Lord Lester QC. the leading 
human rights lawyer, says: “A 
commission is essential to 
ensure effective access to jus- 
tice, well-supported and well- 
argued cases and the fostering 
of a climate of respect for 
human rights. The Govern- 
ment is setting up such a com- 
mission in Northern Ireland. 
It is intolerable that cases will 
be properly supported there 
but not in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. There is no 
reason why there cannot be a 
human rights commission 
and a separate equality com- 
mission working in partner- 
ship as in Northern Ireland.” 


Source® ( 1 ) Getting it right: 
Future Issues under the Human 
Rights Act 1998, Liberty, October 
1998; (2) Rabinder Singh. Privacy 
and the Media after the Human 
Rights Act. to be published In 
European Human Rights Law 
Review, December 1 998; (39 
Sarah Spencer and Ian Bynoe, A 
Human Rights Commission: The 
Options for Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Institute of Public Policy 
Research, 1998. 

Photo gra phs^ The Guardian; 
Mary Evans Picture Library 
Research: Matthew Keating. 
Clare Dyer is the Guardian fe legal 
correspondent 
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First unemployment rise for six years as Bank warns of darkening outlook 



The main entrance at the Bank of England, which yesterday emanated gloom at growth prospects 
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A job lost every 1 0 minutes 


Charlotte Denny 

and Larry Elliott 


F EARS that Britain 
may be sliding close 
towards recession 
were heightened 
yesterday by new 
figures showing the jobless 
total's first significant rise in 
six years. 

As the Bank of England 
warned that the prospects for 
the economy were darkening 
as a result of global turmoil 
and weaker domestic growth, 
government figures showed 
that the number of people out 
of work and claiming benefit 
rose by 6.900 last month. 

The Bank said that the 
chances of the economy con- 
tracting next year were one in 
four, against its estimate of a 
one in eight risk three 
months ago. 

Mervyn King, the Bank's 
deputy governor, said: "The 
economic slowdown that was 
in prospect in May and 
August, is likely to be sharper 
than previously anticipated." 
Mr King added that, despite 
the 0.75 percentage points 
which tiie Bank had cut from 
interest rates this autumn, 
the outlook Tor growth was 
weaker than at the time of the 
last inflat ion report. 

“At no point is the central 
projection Tor output growth 
negative. The Monetary Pol- 
icy Committee does not think 
a recession is the most likely 
outcome, but the risks to ac- 
tivity are on the downside," 
said Mr King. 

News that the claimant 
count had hit 1,319.400, accom- 
panied by separate data show- 
ing that the jobless total an the 
internationally agreed mea- 
sure had risen by 3.000. was 
seized on by the Opposition. 

Damian Green, shadow em- 
ployment spokesman, said: 
’These are the worst unem- 
ployment figures for six 
years. We already know a job 
is being lost every 10 minutes 
and this is now showing in 
the figures. This Labour Gov- 
ernment sits there compla- 
cently pretending everything 
is One. while people's job 


Store 

chain 

Smith’s 

sheds 

450 


Julia Finch 


N EWS and books chain 
WH Smith will shed 
450 jobs and says low 
consumer confidence could 
make Christmas trading 
tough. 

The Job losses, after 
Smith’s takeover this year 
of the rival John Menzf es 
chain and the closure of 30 
branches, were announced 
as official figures showed 
unemployment rising. The 
number of jobless climbed 
by nearly 7,000 to 
1.319 million in October, 
equal to 4.6 per cent of the 
workforce. 

Details of the WH Smith 
redundancies came as the 
group released earnings 
figures for the three 
summer months showing 
profits down from 
£3 million to £2 million. 
The store chain, which 



New stand: WH Smith has tried to reinvent itself since its first Iossphotograph.- alan rsvell 


has been trying to reinvent 
itself during the last 12 
months after a boardroom 
crisis and its first loss, 
disclosed annnal profits op 
10 per cent at £142 million. 

The result was in line 
with expectations, but the 
group's shares slid as 
Richard Handover, the 
group's chief executive, 
outlined the downturn in 
consumer confidence and 
predicted no rapid 
improvement. The crucial 
Christmas trading period 


could be “very tough and 
very late”, he said. 

In the 12 months to the 
end of August like-for-Uke 
sales grew 6 percent, but in 
the past 10 weeks that 
growth has slowed to 1 per 
cent. 

A group spokesman said 
there were fewer shoppers. 
“If people are not going ont 
to buy clothes, furniture 
etc, then they aren’t 
walking past our shops.” 

Mr Handover, who has 
sold Waterstone’s 


bookstores, the Virgin/ Our 
Price music chain and 
Smith's American music 
division since he took the 
top job Just over a year ago, 
has focused on improving 
the core high street chain. 
Yesterday's results show 
his strategy is producing 
results. 

Meanwhile, however, the 
group’s US division, with 
409 stores mainly in hotels 
and airports, reported 
profits down 10 per cent to 
£9 million. 


prospects are worsening with 
every day that passes." 

Ministers said that employ- 
ment growth was strong and 
the labour market was still 
improving despite an Increase 
in the monthly claimant count 
and ILO unemployment 

Tn the Commons. Tony 
Blair, the Prime Minister, 
said the Bank's quarterly 
report showed that the Gov- 
ernment would meet its 
%5 per cent inflation target 
and that the economy was not 


on course for recession. But 
City economists warned that 
business surveys indicated 
that growth and inflation 
were likely to be well below 
the Bank and the Treasury's 
estimates. 

“It is unprecedented for the 
downturn in economic activ- 
ity to be as mild as the Bank 
of England expects in the face 
of such a sharp decline in 
these survey balances." said 
David Walton of Goldman 
Sachs. "There is a good 


chance that the Governor of 
the Bank of England will have 
to write a letter to the Chan- 
cellor in the second half of 
2000 explaining why underly- 
ing inflation has moved below 
1.5 per cent" 

Mr King said that the out- 
look was for inflation to rise 
slightly above its target in 
1999, before falling back to 
2-5 per cent in 2000. There 
were risks, with the national 
minimum wage likely to push 
up earnings growth. How- 


ever, this would be offset by 
lower world inflation pushing 
down British import prices. 

David Hillier, of Barclay’s 
Capital, said the Bank was 
overstating the risks. “Anec- 
dotal evidence suggests most 
companies that would have 
been affected by the mini- 
mum wage have acted ahead 
of its introduction ... If there 
is some residual Impac t on 
earnings it is unlikely to feed 
directly into inflation. With 
the economy slowing, con- 
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sumers simply won’t pay 
higher prices.” The Bank 
would have to cut rates by a 
further percentage point tn 
the new year. 

According to the Office for 
National Statistics, the unem- 
ployment rate remained at 
4.6 per cent last month, de- 
spite the rise in the claimant 
count. Unemployment rose 
for men and women, but the 
overall total is still 150.000 
lower over the past 12 months 
and less than half the total of 
□early 3 million reached at 
the trough of the last reces- 
sion in late 1992. 

The Labour Force Survey 
measure of unemployment, 
looking at those searching for 
work, was more optimistic. 
The numbers looking for work 
or in jobs rose 126,000, it said. 


Stagecoach accused of 
pricing pupils off buses 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


S TAGECOACH, Britain’s 
biggest bus and train op- 
erator. was last night accused 
of ra ising fares for children at 
peak times which made them 
late arriving and leaving 
school. 

Thanet district council in 
Kent is to protest to the com- 
pany about its decision to put 
ail child bus fares up to full 
adult rate before 8.45am and 
after 3.30pm. 

Patrick Sebastian. Thanet’s 
deputy leader, said: “It is not 
right that a public transport 
provider can price children 
off the buses, rather than pro- 
vide more buses to meet the 


demand. Children are often 
unable to get to school on 
time because buses are fulL 
and therefore do not stop for 
pick-ups. 

"Head teachers have no- 
ticed that children are often 
waiting outside their schools 
for 45 minutes after the bell 
because buses either do not 
turn up, or are too crowded to 
pick-up." 

Stagecoach said the conces- 
sionary fare was being with- 
drawn because it was uneco- 
nomic. The situation in 
Thanet was purely a local 
issue and did not apply in 
other parts of the country. 
The company was keeping a 
£1 daily return on all its ser- 
vices which could also be 
used by children. 


Banks bow to ‘pence per euro’ 


Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 


RITISH banks have 
bowed to pressure from 
Europe and agreed that 
in fixture exchange rates for 
sterling will be quoted In 
pence per euro not euros per 
pound. 

The about-turn by the Brit- 
ish Bankers' Association 
comes after months of wran- 
gling and a determined fight 
by dealers, who see this as the 
end of an era. Until now all 
currencies have been quoted 
against sterling — even the 
American dollar. 

But the concession, which 
follows a recommendation 
from the Bank of England, is 


designed to eliminate the 
chance of chaos in billions of 
pounds- worth of currency 
transactions between the 
pound and the euro. 

Traders tend to deal only on 
the last couple of digits of the 
exchange rate. If it is not 
dear which way round the 
currency is quoted the mar- 
gin for error Is spectacular. 
Buying euros at 20 is one 
thing if a dealer is using a 
pound per euro rate of 0.7320 
but quite another if a euro per 
pound rate of 1.3720 applies. 

“This is not a cUmbdown 
for the pound," said William 
Mason, director of the BBA's 
foreign exchange advisory 

board. “It has not been a slap 
in the face for the dollar to be 
quoted against the pound all 


this time." The dollar will 
also be quoted in terms of dol- 
lars per euro when 11 Euro- 
pean countries — excluding 
Britain — adopt a single cur- 
rency on January l. 

The shift is unlikely to be 
apparent in high-street bank 
branches nor should It affect 
the way holidaymakers read 
the value of the tourist pound, 
initially at least, the agree- 
ment applies only to the inter- 
bank market 

Mr Mason said that "suffi- 
cient consensus” had finally 
been reached at a meeting of 
the BBA last week and opposi- 
tion had now been silenced. 
As the deadline approaches 
pragmatism has outweighed 
patriotism. 

"If you're dealing in a 


hurry," be said.'Vou don’t 
have time to check whether 
the rate is euros per pound or 
vice versa. The scope for con- 
fusion is quite considerable. 
We are not talking about 
small amounts of money.” 

Critics of the single cur- 
rency see the concession as 
the thin end of the wedge. If 
or when Britain adopts the 
extra the rate will be deter- 
mined as pounds per euro. 

The latest agreement is. 
they argue, just one more ex- 
ample of the way in which 
business and the financial 
markets are allowing the euro 
to "creep” into the UK by- 
passing the political pro- 
cesses. But Mr Mason said : 
“It’s only an arithmetic thing. 
It doesn't actually matter." 


Notebook 


Old Lady braces 
for winter chill 



Edited by 
Larry Elliott 


G IVEN the array of de- 
pressing news over the 
past month or so. the 
Wank of Englan d’s quarterly 
inflation report was relatively 
upbeat about the prospects 
for the economy. The Old 
Lady expects growth to be 
lower next year than it was 
predicting in August, but not 
significantly so. and the 
chances of recession are still 
only put at one in four, com- 
pared with one in eight three 
months ago. 

But while the Bank's view 
of the economy is similar to 
that outlined by Gordon 
Brown in his pre-Budget 
report last week, the subtext 
is subtly different. Mervyn 
King, the Bank’s deputy-gov- 
ernor. said the turbulence in 
world financial markets and 
the plunge in business confi- 
dence had changed the out- 
look since August and helped 
to ex plain why the Monetary 
Policy Committee had cut in- 
terest rates at each of Its last 
two meetings. 

Moreover, the tone of yes- 
terday’s report was less opti- 
mistic than one would expect 
from the forecasts for infla- 
tion and growth for the next 
two years, reflecting the 
views of the Bank's agents in 
the regions. This suggests the 
Bank is bracing itself for 
more bad news op the econo- 
my this winter, and indeed, 
the report says that the bal- 
ance of risks for output is on 
the downside, reflecting the 
outlook for both exports and 
consumer demand. Markets 
seem to be assuming that the 
Bank’s soft-landing scenario 
and its even-handed view of 
the prospects for inflation 
point to base rates being lea 
on hold for now. 

That, of course, may prove 
to be the case, but history sug- 
gests that things never quite 
work out tn the way even the 
most illustrious of forecasters 
predict. For example, the 
Bank has been trying to 
weigh up how much signifi- 
cance to attach to the busi- 
ness surveys pointing to deep 
recession at the same time as 
official data has been showing 
activity holding up reason- 
ably welL 

This conflict is likely to be 
resolved over the next few 
months, and will inform the 
MPC’s view of whether the 
2.5 percent inflation target is 
likely to be hit ■ 

At the moment, the indica- 
tions globally and domestical- 
ly are that the Bank Is still 
being too gloomy about infla- 
tion and will have plenty of 
scope to cut rates as the econ- 
omy weakens further. 


Abbey habit 

A BBEY National is un- 
likely to be the last Brit- 
ish company to feel dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable about 
having its books audited by 


the acvmmtanry behemoth 
PrlcewaterhouscCotfpers. 

The butldlny society- 
turned-bank said it was 
switching to rival DeJoino 
& Touche because it is wor- 
ried about PwC's dominance 
in FTSE too company audits. 

Diageo, the drinks com- 
pany, has already dumped ' 
pwC for similar reasons. 
Even with Chinese walls, 
there is reeling that ihere is a 
huge difference between an 
accountant which boasts ex- 
pertise and understanding of 
a sector and one which gets a 
twice yearly inside track do 
five or six close competitors. 
When Price Waterhouse 
merged with Coopers & Ly- 
brand the combined opera- 
tion acted as auditor to 47 of 
the too biggest companies in 
Britain. 

The stranglehold on the fi- 
nancial sector was even more 
pronounced. Together the two 
firms ticked and bashed for 
half the index’s 20 banks and 
insurers. In addition. PwC 
works for 93 of the rest of the 
FTSE 250. 

Even if one mega-firm man- 
ages to attract most of the 
auditors with experience in a 
field, it may still struggle to 
put forward its best team of 
accountants when it has so 
ma ny clients in the same field 
all needing attention at the 
same time. 

The need to establish un- 
breachable Chinese walls In 
such circumstances would be 
crucial and would, to a signif- 
icant extent, undermine the 
supposed benefits which stem 
from expertise in a particular 
field. 

Senior partners at PwC can- 
not possibly have hoped to 
retain all the clients of both 
firms even when regulators 
gave such a free hand to a 
process resulting in a drastic 
shrinkage of options for cus- 
tomers. It would be surpris- 
ing if Diageo and Abbey 
National were the lost to set 
off in search of choice. 


Going bananas 

B ILL Clinton never 
misses a chance to pro- 
claim America's com- 
mitment to free trade. It is 
one of his articles of faith that 
the 1930 Smoot-Hawley tariff 
helped turn the Wall Street 
Crash into the Great 
Depression. 

Unfortunately, Mr Clinton’s 
words do not seem to be 
matched by the actioos of his 
administration. At a time 
when, as the President rightly 
says, the global economy is 
looking more precarious than 
at any time for 50 years, the 
White House has quite simply 
gone bananas over bananas. 

To be sure, the European 
Union has been dragging its 
feet over the implementation 
of a World Trade Organisa- 
tion ruling that It should 
change its policy on imported 
bananas. But the Americans 
have ridiculously upped the 
stakes by threatening Euro- 
pean Union products from 
wine to toy trains. 

The WTO has a perfectly 
good fast-track process for 
dealing with compliance 
issues, and the US should use 
it. before the two parts of toe 
global economy still exhibit- 
ing some signs of growth, do 
each other some serious 
damage. 


Express refloats 
milkman’s image 


Doorstep delivery 
takes hi-tech route 
to survival, reports 

Janice Warman 


T HE milkman, a much- 
loved hut endangered 
part of British culture. Is 
about to be dusted down, pol- 
ished and relaunched by Mid- 
lands based Express Dairies. 

Gone will be the tatty note- 
book and stub of pencil, in 
will come the hand-held ter- 
minal and a milk float which 
will bring to your door any- 
thing from your drycleaning 
to your holiday snaps. 

Run out of nappies or corn- 
flakes? Ring the depot by 
10 pm and the milkman will 


deliver them the next morn 
ing. Need a bunch of flowers 
or a box of chocolates for thai 
forgotten anniversary? Jus 
make sure you're out then 
first the next morning- Sicl 
of supermarkets? Telephone 
your order through for a de 
livery of discounted goods. 

But beware. Because of bif 
hand held computer termlnaJ 
recording your every trnnsao 
tion, your milkman will know 
more about you than you 
know yourself. 

Express Dairies delivers tc 
1,5 million households in Lon- 
don. the East Midlands and 
Yorkshire. Along with a 10.4 
per cent rise In interim pre-tax 
profits to £26.6 million it an- 
nounced a ts mijUon invest- 
ment in hand-held terminals 
which will be deployed by its 
1,800 milkmen from January. 


TOURIST RATES - BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.55 
Austria 18.93 
Belgium 55.68 
Canada 2.46 
Cyprus 0.797 
Denmark 10.33 
Finland 6.29 
France 9.02 


Germany 2.6988 
Greece 454 £5 
Hong Kong 12.47 
India 80.73 
Ireland 1.0777 
Israel 6.01 
Italy 2,684 


Malaysia 6.85 
Malta 0.61 
Nattioriands 3.03 
New Zealand 3.03 
Norway 12.06 
Portugal 274.04 
Saudi Arabia 6.11 


South Africa 9.16 
Spain 228.40 
Sweden 
SuxcarlRri 
Turkey 468.650 
USA 1.6H0 


Supplied bf NatWest {ox chitting mpuo. anchor and md&mrJ 
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SPORTS NEWS 13 


races 

hill 


Dettori 

dodges 

round 

Swain 

issue 


QrahamRoek 

F rankie . Dettori 
launched his video 
“Horsing Around” In 
London yesterday, bnt 
when ashed to comment on 
the controversial defeat of 
Swain In the Breeders’ Cop 
Classic on Saturday he 
remained silent. 

Tm here to promote the 
video. I'm not going to talk 
about Swain. Ton’ll get 
nothing from me,” he said. 
Peter Burrell, the Italian’s 
manager, said: “Swain is 
history. Frankie wants to 
move on.” Not surprising; 
given the criticism Det- 
tori’s ride received on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The video is an unhappy 
mixture of Dettori’s great- 
est rides, including the 
seven winners he rode at 
Ascot two years ago. 
together with shots of 
horses felling in Jump races 
and of others running free 
prior to being loaded into 
the stalls.. 

If the release had been de- 
layed a little, “Horsing 
Around” could have in- 
cluded film of Swain dump- 
ing Dettori twice on the 
Churchill Downs dirt be- 
fore the start of the world's 
most valuable race. 

Shrugging off that mem- 
ory. Dettori pointed out 
that Godolphin had landed 
several major races this 
year. “I won nine Group 
One races, including the 
Eclipse, ther 1,000 Guineas, 
the King George and file 
Ascot Gold Cup,” he said. 
David Loder will train the 
Godolphin two-year-olds at 
Evry, near Parte, next sea- 
son, but Dettori expects to 
concentrate on domestic 



Nosedive . . . Richard Dunwoody comes a cropper on Albennarle at Newbury yesterday 


racing. “I will not be trav- 
elling to France four times 
a week,” he said. 

Dettori will ride in Japan 
and Hong Kong before en- 
joying his annual holiday 
over Christmas; he intends 
to return to the in 

Dubai next Febrnary. 
Michael Klnane. Olivier 
Peslier and Gary Stevens 
have also been granted li- 
cences to ride in Bong Knng 
and are expected to be in 
action at the International 
meeting on December 18. 


Adrian Maguire was 
handed a three-day suspen- 
sion by the stewards at 
Kelso yesterday, having 
been found guilty of rating 
his whip with excessive fre- 
quency on Ardrlna. 

“I will consider appeal- 
ing," he said. Assuming the 
ban stands, Maguire will be 
out of action at the end of 
next week, when Ascot and 
Aintree stage prestigious 
fixtures. 

There have been few 
more stalwart supporters 


of Jump racing over the 
years than Bill and Shirley 
Robins, who celebrated 
their 100 th success with the 
impressive Hidebound at 
Newbury yesterday. “For a 
big horse, he is not clumsy 
at his hurdles,” said Nicky 
Henderson, the winning 
trainer. “He’s crying out 
for a fence bnt we’ll proba- 
bly keep him hurdling this 
season.” 

Jim Old landed the Fur- 
long Club Novice Handicap 
Hnrdle with Wreckless 


Tennis 


Henman sets the 
pace for Hanover 


Marcus Christenson 
In Stockholm 


T IM HENMAN yester- 
day reached the quar- 
terfinals cfthe Stock- 
holm Open by beating 
the South African Wayne Fer- 
reira in straight sets, but be 
wDl have to wait a bit longer 
before he can book his ticket 
to the ATP World Champion- 
ship Finals in Hanover. 

Both his rivals for the two . 
remaining places in Hanover | 
also won. (keg Rusedski pro- 
gressed to the . second round 1 
here at the expense of. Ger- 1 
many's Tommy waas an d in 
Moscow Yevgeny Kafelnikov 
readied the quarter-finals by 
beating the Frenchman S6- 
bastien Grosjean in three 
sets. 

The intricate ATP Tour 
ranking system means Kafel- 
nikov will win a different 
number of points Hapniiing 
on whom he beats in Moscow. 
This leaves fee two Britons 
hoping that the Russian loses 
before the final in Moscow; 
then both will play in 
Hanover. 

Henman won a dose first 
set in a tie-break. Both play- 
ers had lost their serve three 
times: the British No. l broke 
Ferreira Immediately but a 
disastrous fifth game allowed 
the South African to break 
bade, and both then held 


PHOTOGRAPH: JULIAN HER8BTT j 

Man, carrying the colours 
of his wife, Anne-Marie. 
“The horse has plenty of 
ability, but tends to throw 
It away,” explained the 
trainer after Wreckless 
Man had reached the win- 
ner’s enclosure for the first 
time in four years. 

The overdue victory 
prompted Old to say he was 
looking forward to “a 
cuddle and a nice supper." 
Sounds just the prescrip- 
tion for a harassed Frankie 
Dettori. 


Rugby League 



Henman . . . nervous 

serve until the ninth pmA 
when H enman, playing ner- 
vously. again lost his serve 
through several unforced 
errors. However, he immedi- 
ately broke back and the play- 
ers’ inability to hold their 
serves in the next two games 
led to the tie-break. 

At last Henman discovered 
the form that on Monday hart 
ousted Sweden's Mikael Till- 
strom in straight sets. He won 
the tie-break comfortably, 
7-3. and was 2-0 up In the 
second set within a few min , 
utes. That was the final straw 
for Ferreira, who increas- 
ingly lost interest allowing 
Henman to win 6-3 in the 
second and final set 

“If you win your matches 
everything else takes care of 
itself; so that’s the best way to 


approach it" Henman said. *T 
don’t think the system is too 
complicated. I don’t think we 
spend enoug h tim e explaining 
it because, when you say it is 
your 14 best tournaments of 
the year that count it is not 
very complicated." 

Rusedski, given two days 
to recover from his victory in 
Paris on Sunday, handsomely 
beat Haas 6-1, 6-4. The Brit- 
ish No. 2 is now the most suc- 
cessful player in the world in- 
doors and this was his 30th 
victory under a roof this year. 

"It was a good match today 
because it is always tough, 
after you win a big week, to 
come back and play a first- 
round ra qtnh I thtnlf he WHS a 
little bit nervous today and 1 
think be prefers the day 
court or the hard court,” be 
said of Haas. 

Rusedski started and ended 
his first service game with 
aces but for the rest of the set 
was able to rely on the poor 
quality of the German’s serve; 
he broke the 20-year-old world 
No. 35 to love in all three ser- 
vice games. 

Rusedski continued to show 
his power In the second set, 
which he sealed at 6-4 with a 
perfectly executed forehand 
volley. 

The victory earned him a 
second-round meeting today 
with the American Vince Spa- 
dea, currently ranked. No. 44 
in the world. 


No-change Kiwis aim for a whitewash 


N EW ZEALAND have sig- 
nalled their intent to com- 
plete their first 3-0 white- 
wash in Great Britain by 
making a chang e only on the 
bench for Saturday’s final 
Test in Watford, writes Andy j 
Wilson. I 

Frank Endacott. their ; 
cnarh , had hinted that he 


would play the five members 
of his squad who missed out 
on the first two Tests. But he 
changed his mind because he 
does not want to devalue Test 
caps, he feels the players who 
excelled in Huddersfield and 
Bolton deserve the nhanrw to i 
complete the job, and for the 
five survivors of New Zea- 


land's last British tour in 
1393, when the Kiwis were 
humbled 3-0, a whitewash 
would be sweet revenge. 

• France b ecame the first 
winners of the Tri-nation 
Series when they came from 
16-12 down at half-time to 
beat Scotland 26-22 In Perpi- 
gnan yesterday. 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


End of an Anf ield era 



French technocrat left to nail the door shut on dynasty 
of Anfield’s bootroom and 8 years of league failure 



David Lacey 


O DD that it should 
take a defeat in the 
League Cup to leave 
Liverpool insole 
charge of an outsider for the 
first time in nearly 40 years. 
The Liverpool teams who won 
championships and European 
Cups in the late Seventies 
tended to sidle out of this com- 


petition at their earliest 
convenience. 

When they did give it more 
of their attention they won the 
tournament four seasons run- 
ning, from 1981 to 1984. After 
Manchester United had been 
beaten 2-1 at Wembley in the 
1983 final Graeme Souness, 
the winning captain, ushered 

the Liverpool manager Bob 
Paisley forward to receive the 
trophy. 

It was a noble gesture. Pais- 
ley had already announced his 
intention to retire at the end 
of that season. On reflection 
the moment also represented 
a watershed In Anfleld's for- 
tunes, for although his succes- 
sors were destined to win fur- 
ther honours at borne and 
abroad, Liverpool have rarely 
recaptured either the consis- 
tency or the heights of perfor- 


Worthington Cup, fourth round 

Arsenal 0 Chelsea 5 


Humiliation 
for Arsenal 


David Lacey 


A RSENAL’S passing 
interest in the Wor- 
thington Cup was 
brought to an embar- 
rassing end at Highbury last 
night with a five-goal drub- 
bing at the hands of their .Lon- 
don rivals Chelsea — their 
worst dereat for five years. 

First Frank Leboeuf scored 
with a penalty then Glanluca 
Vialli accepted a gift of a goal 
from an Arsenal defence 
which, like the team In gen- 
eral. was made up of reserves. 
Any lingering doubt about 
the outcome vanished in the 
65th minute when Tore Andre 
Flo set up a third Chelsea goal 
Cor Gustavo PoyeL Then came 
the icing on the cake: in the 
74th minute Poyet supplied 
the pass that gave Vialli his 
second with a shot in to the 
Car comer from the right- 
hand side of the penalty area; 
and in the 80th minute a Dan 
Petrescu pass gave Poyet his 
second goal when he forced 
the ball past Dmitri Kharine. 

This tie brought together 
two of a kind. In the previous 
round Arsenal's Irregulars 
had won at Derby, while Chel- 
sea's Occasional had in- 
flicted a first defeat on a be- 
low-strength Aston Villa side. 

At least the holders were 
easier to recognise, having in- 
cluded Kharine. Petrescu. Le- 
boeuf. Michael Duberry and 
Vialli. Apart from Dennis 
Bergkamp, needing match 
practice after a back injury, 
Arsenal fielded almost a 
Second XL eight of whom had 
beaten Chelsea 3-2 in Septem- 
ber in the Combination. 

Much depended on the out- 
come of an Increasingly in- 
triguing tussle between Ar- 
senal’s Matthew Upson and 
Flo, who towered above the 
England Under-21 centre-back 
but found him hard to shake 
off when the ball was on the 
ground. Upson and GUJes Gri- 
mandi are hardly as daunting 
a prospect for opposing strik- 


ers as Tony Adams and Mar- 
tin Keown. 

When Chelsea were not 
forcing corners they were fell- 
ing offside- Ars enal, more in- 
clined to pass their way 
through the opposing defence 
than lob the bail over it, cre- 
ated the clearer chances dur- 
ing the opening half -hour. 

The best of these came in 
the 27th minute when Fredrik 
Ljungberg turned away from 
Roberto Di Matteo some 35 
yards from goal and than 
slipped through the Chelsea 
defence at an astutely judged 
angle before beating Kharine 
with a low shot aimed inside 
the Car post Unfortunately for 
Arsenal the ball rolled wide 
with Wreb arriving just too 
late to tap It in. 

But it was Chelsea who went 
ahead 10 minutes before half- 
time after a penalty decision 
by David EDeray which caused 
not so much controversy as 
confusion. Ip feet EHeray got 
everything right Vialli's nod 
of the head had sent Poyet 
dear from die halfway line 
with Grimandi In pursuit As 
the Uruguayan moved into the 
area and prepared to shoot 
Grimandi’s lunge from behind, 
though possibly aiming for the 
ball took Poyefs legs away. 

The ball then ran loose to 
Vialli. whose shot was blocked 
by Nelson Vivas, whereupon 
the referee, having initially 
allowed Chelsea the advantage, 
gave the penalty Cram which 
Leboeuf scored. 

Four minutes into the 
second half Chelsea went fur- 
ther ahead after more confu- 
sion. this time confined to the 
Arsenal defence. As Bjarae 
Goldbaek’s long ball dropped 
towards their 18 -yard line 
Alex Manninger and Gri- 
mandi left it to each other. 
Vialli gained possession and 
score into an empty net 


Arsenal ( 4 - 4 - 2 ): Manninger; Vivas. 
Grlmandk. Usnon. Giondln: Uungbeig. 
Garda. Hughes. Boa Mgrte; Bergfcamp. 
Wreh 

Chelsea ( 4 - 4 - 2 ): hhorlne; Palrascu. 
DuBorry. Lotooouf. Babayaro. GoWbaoh. D. 
Matteo. Poyet Nletioll* Vialli. Flo 

D QTorsy IHjrrow-an-the-HUI| 


Manchester United 2 Nottingham Forest 1 


Solskjaer leads 
shadow charge 


Derek Potter 


A FTER a turn-out of 
52,495 Cor the tie against 
Bury in the previous 
round, Manchester United 
were major bos office again 
last night when 37,237 people 
watched them reach the 
quarter finals. But their 
second-string often found 
themselves in knots before 
two Ole Solskjaer goals pre- 
served their record of never 
having lost a fourth-round 
League Cup tie at home. 

“My team selection does 
□ot mean 1 don’t value the 
competition." said Alex Fer- 
guson before the game. “I am 
taking it very seriously in- 
deed.” But the inclusion of 
Nicky Butt for Philip Neville 
was the only change from the 
United manager's shadow 
team who finally ousted Bury 
in the previous round. 

Several patched-up areas of 
turf were indications of the 
repair work carried out since 

the turgid 0-0 draw with New- 
castle last Sunday, when both 
sets of players were unhappy 
with a surface re-laid only 
last summer. 

Early on Pierre van HooU- 
donk, who began on the 
bench, witnessed Steve Stone 
sending Marlon Hare wood 
into space on the right but 
Raimond van der Gouw dived 
to get a touch on his skim- 


ming shot, at the expense of a 
corner. The Dutch goalkeeper 
was not -fooled, either, by a 
quickly taken free-kick by 
Chris Bart- Williams, lunging 
to save at the foot of a post 
United’s response was low- 
key. Jonathan Greening wast- 
ing one long pass from Nicky 
Butt as United struggled to 
find a way through a deter- 
mined defence. Solskjaer 
then decided to experiment 
but his long shot United's 
first of tiie half, was confi- 
dently held by Dave Beasant 
Around the hour mark the 
Cruyff-Solskjaer combination 
burst into activity with two 
goals in four minutes. Each 
time the measured passes of 
toe Dutchman split the de- 
fence, leaving the Norwegian 
to glide through, draw Bea- 
sant and place his shots be- 
yond toe goalkeeper. 

Whatever the merits of Van 
Hooijdonk’s defection, his ap- 
pearance coincided with an 
explosive riposte by Forest. 
Seconds after Scot Gemmill 
saw Van der Gouw tip his 
long shot over toe crossbar. 
Stone picked up a loose ten 
and Bred a fierce cross shot 
into the net from 25 yards. 
HUmfeMtar Untlad ( 4 - 4 - 3 ): Van der 
Gouw; Clegg. May (Wallvgrfa, b-t). Berg. 
Curiis: Cruyff. Wilson, Bun, Uulryna; 
Sotakper. Greening. 

Hp HInt t e m Forest ( 4 - 4 - 31 : Baaaani: 

Louls-Jefln. ctieme, Armtlrong. Rogers; 

Siono. Gammlll. Ban- Williams. Gray; 
Freedman. Harwood (Van HooUdonK. 62 ). 
RaCwMi R J Harris (Onord). 


mance achieved daring Pais- 
ley's nine years as manager. 

So now the club have Anally 
broken toe habit of appointing 
managers either from the 
bootroom or the field of play. 
The last time they did this Liv- 
erpool were struggling to get 
out of the old Second Division 
under Phil Taylor, a former 

player who had arrived at An- 

field In 1936. 

In early 1959 the team were 
knocked out of the FA Cup by 
Worcester City and when the 
following season began badly 
Taylor left. His successor 
had previously applied for toe 
job withoutsuccess but now 
Liverpool could hardly wait to 
bring in Bill Sbankly from 
Huddersfield Town where, 
under bis guidance, a spindly 
young Scot had made a name 
for himself Denis Law. 


The difference this time is 
that the new man, far from 
being a stranger to Anfield. 
has been sitting next to the 
manager of the past four years 
since the season’s start Easy 
to say now, of course, but the 

prospects for the partnership 
of Roy Evans and Gerard 
Houllier were never going to 
be long-term. 

Once the team, far from im- 
proving, had begun to show 
signs of further decline Houl- 
lier was always going to take 
over completely sooner rather 
than later. What remains to be 
seen is whether a French tech- 
nocrat whose coaching ere- 
dcntials are more impressive 
than his track record in man- 
agement nan translate his 
long-standing admiration of 
Liverpool into results. 

The task facing Houllier is 


not unlike the situation in 
Which Evans found himself 
when be took over the squad 
from Souness in January 1994. 
Liverpool have some excellent 
players but the overall quality 
of the present team is felling 
below the standards set in the 
past 

Under Evans the passing 
game, which had all but disap- 
peared when Souness was 
buying two .indifferent foot- 
ballers for every one be sold, 
was largely restored. But toe 
foundations of the side are 
shallow compared with the 
teams of Sbankly and Paisley 
or. the Liverpool a£ 1987-88 
who under Kenny Dalglish 
played some of the best foot- 
ball seen in England before or 
since. 

Despite his success as 
player and manager, however. 


even Dalglish lost the thread 
of what Liverpool were about 
and after his sudden stressful 
departure in 1991 the club ap- 
pointed Souness, on the 
strength of an outstanding 
playing career at Anfield fol- 
lowed by an Impressive spell 
of management at Ibrox. 

Souness returned with pro- 
gressive ideas on training and 
diet but foiled to produce a 
team to compare with the Liv- 
erpool sides he had led to such 
abundant success a few years 
earlier. His manic transfer 
policy left the team frag- 
mented and disorientatad. 
Under Evans the players had 
to reacquire footballing hab- 
its which had once been in- 
grained In the very fabric of 
Anfield. 

Over toe past four years the 
new generation have achieved 



Blues murder . . . Chelsea’s Celestine Babayaro. right, tangles with Fredrik Ljungberg last ni ght 


MICHAEL STEPHENS 


Draper drawn to Spurs for £4.5m 


T OTTENHAM’S manager 
George Graham is on 
the verge of making his 
second signing for toe club, 
Aston Villa’s midfielder Mark 
Draper. 

Draper. 28 yesterday, fol- 
lowed toe manager Brian Lit- 
tle from Leicester to Villa for 
£3.25 million in August 1995 
but will cost Tottenham 
£4.5 million now. despite fell- 
ing even further down the 
pecking order at Villa Park 
since the arrival of Paul Mer- 
son and the emergence of Lee 
Hendrie. Earlier this week 


Spurs bought the Ipswich full- 
back Mauriclo Taricco for 
£1.75 million. 

Coventry’s manager Gor- 
don Strachan has used 
£L2S million of toe £5.75 mil- 
lion he generated from the 
sale of Dion Dublin and 
signed Laurent Delorge from 
Gent on a 5Vi-year contract. “I 
think my strong points are 
that I am very fast and have 
good technique,” said De- 
terge, a 19-year -old right-wing 
and Belgium Under-21 player. 
“I want to learn and hope the 
fens see me very soon." 


Bayer Leverkusen have 
rejected Newcastle's £4 mil- 
lion bid for the 32-year-old 
German international striker 
Ulf Kirsten. ”We are hon- 
oured by the offer and so is 
Ulf but we would not let htm 
go for any money," said a 
spokesman for the club 
knocked out of the Uefa Cup 
by Rangers last week. 

Watford have signed toe 
French midfielder Alexandre 
Bonnot for toe remainder of 
the season. The 25-year-old, 
who began his career at Paris 
St-Germain. has impressed 


the manager Graham Taylor 
in recent reserve games. 

Lincoln, two points adrift at 
toe bottom of toe Second Div- 
ision. have sacked their man- 
ager Shane Westley and his 
assistant Wally Downes. John 
R eames, the chairman, has 
taken over team affelrs and 
will be assisted by a senior 
player, Phil Stant, and toe 
physio Keith Oakes. 

Fulham have signed Peter 
Beardsley on a free tr ansfe r 
from Bolton. The 37-year-old 
had spent three months on 
loan, scoring three times. 


Results 


Football 


WORTHINGTON CUP 
Fourth round 

(0) O Oirijm (l) 5 

Leboeuf 34 (pen) 
Vialli 49 . 73 ; POyra 85 . 80 
10 ) g Leeds (!) 1 

KowaU T 7 


37.563 


im 88 


Pa*ier SO (pan) 
■ UU ( 0 ) 2 
Sofsfcjaer 57 . 80 
37.237 


20.181 


(Bit 
Stances 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Second Division 

( 0)0 


& 31 7 BfMShaw B U>OT) 

WIP: Foprlfe eiallf]liig round 
XP^IR Rusbdeo & 0 'manda 4 LantlBf- 
haae o. 

UNIBOND LEAOUBl First DMslae 
Gongelqn Tn 0 Oroytrtaft * CtiWeajj 
pot S econd .a wn A Gainsborough Ttln 3 
Lincoln UM 1. 

RVMAN LEAGUE: THrd OHWen Soo- 
tnaii i Fiauweli Hearn a. 

KWnNS LEAGUE: And Ota Bolton 1 
Banwloy 1. Teonnrtr Bradford C 3 Staff 
UW 1 ; Nora Co 2 Lincoln 0; Stockport 3 
■ton 0 . U«c— ©taa (keup Ow Scar- 
porougn o Darlington 3 . Tm RottarPram 1 
Halifa* 0. T hm Tranmere 3 W Brom 1. 

~ Chnterflaid 0 Huddersfield 3 . 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 

UnWnr MlttwaH 1 Vftmttrton 2; 
Portsniauin 1 Fulham £ Watford a Luton 0 
DUTCH LEAGUE, Tnonrt Enschede 1 
Heeronvoen 2 NAC Breda 1 NEC Nijme- 
gen c Comauuf Loeuwandon 0 AC Alh- 
maar ft Mw Maastricht i Feyerword 3; 
Willem || Tatung 3 RKC Waaiwl|k ft For- 
tufla Slttard 0 Graofecnop Doetlnctam 0: 
A|aa Amsterdam 2 Roda X Kertuade 1. 


RWCH LEMKIIb Soctaux 2 Baa Be I; 
Monaco 3 AJ Auxarre 2 . Parts St Germain 
2 Matt 2 Toulouse 0 Strasbourg 1 ; Q»ym- 
Dlqub Lyon 3 Montpellier V. Lori era 0 Olr- 
ondina Bordeaux 3 . Rc Lens 3 Rennes 1 . 
. rf rtkIAH l il A OUfe Nuremberg 3 VTL Bo- 
chum ft Brtradn Frankfurt 3 SC Freiburg 
1 ; Borussla Dortmund 3 MSV Duisburg 0 : 
Martha Berlin D Bayer Leverkusen 1 ; VtB 
Stuttgart 1 VIL Woflsburg 2 . 

LIBERT ADORNS CUP QUAUFYntO: Ne- 
caxa 2 Esaidlamas de Uerida 0 . 
com new 


PaLmefrss 2 OUmpla 0 . 

GULF CUPr Sftudl Arabia 0 Qatar o. 


Rugby Union 


TOUR HATCH CSi Edinburgh Reivers 3 
NZ Maoris eft Barbarian* 36 Argentina 30 . 
EUROPEAN SHBLCfc Fool Di Montfer- 
rana 57 Roma 7 . 

NORTH WOUNDS CSHJPr Shropshire 
21 Wans A Herefordshire 50 . 


Rugby League 

1 NMUTM 8 IB TOORNAMBfr 
Francs ( 12 ) 20 , Swdssd ( 16 ) 22 . 
AsareaiTHaa: Garda 2 . Banquet Slrveffl. 
E Vergnlol.- Gortra Banquet 9. SwdVmcfc 
T rim Roach 2. A rnold. Bowers, rw-rt— 
Dirty 3. (A tfc 3£00) 

M F HEBFN TATTWC MATCH] Franca LL21 
8 BB Academy 28. 


Tennis 


ATP KDEHUN -CUP (Moscow). 
v i ib S I are— (Can) bl A Correqa [Sol 
6 - 3 . SO. O Batura (Fr) bt P Haarhuts 
iNeDi) 8 - 2 . 7 - 5 : L- — luinnv a r (Gar) bt S 
Sctialksn (Nadi) 60 . 5 - 7 . 7 - 6 : A - 
(Fr) bl R Si utter (Noth) 6 - 4 , 7 - 6: 1 
ISwie) M A Pavel (Rom) H^TK» 
***" » IRue] W 9 Grosjean (Fr) 2 - 6 . 60 . 
60 J Kroetsk (Slovak) bl B Black ( 21 m) 

6 - 4 . 6 -t: O Ms sis s elr (Cro) bt J Qwmard 
(Fr) 8 - 3 . 3-2 ret 

ATP STOCKHOLM OPnH FM roan* 

O Pns ad dU 10B) btT Haae lOer) 6-T. 6-4; 
4 Iffltm ei di WB (AueJ bt P Sampras (US) 

7 - 0 . 4 - 6 , 8 - 1 . Second nsrenfa T Hratfci 


(US) bt W Arthurs (Aim) 6 - 4 . B-S; T Hon- 
non (GB) bt W Ferreira (SA) 7 - 8 . 8-3 
WTA APVAMTA CWK (PnHactefpftlat: 
nrat rovdi ■ U b ra twin (Rub) bt S 
Tested (Fr) 7 - 8 , 8 - 7 . 1-0 rat B ISppn er 
(US) bt A Fusel (Fr) 7 - 0 . 6 - 2 : A ninahrwmi 
(Japan) bt m a Vento (Ven) 6 - 1 . 6 - 2 . 
S econd re ran d i L Ds vo n pora (US) bt K Po 
(US) 8 - 1 . 6 - 2 ; H HMsts (Swttz) bt B 
Wporwr (US) 6 - 4 . 6 - 1 : N Zvereva (Blr) M 
J Novotna (Cz) 6 - 4 , 6 - 4 . A Centner (SA) bt 
A Sanchez Vicario (SO) 6 - 4 . 6 - 1 ; N Tno- 
04 (Fr) bl A Huber (Ger) 6 - 3 , 6 -S 


Basketball 


np Bi Crvena ZveHa 
Bel grade 74 PandMnaftaa Athena 76 . 
Onrap Pi Samara SB Teamsyetam Bolo- 
ana 71 ; PA OK Salonika 86 Vltaurbanne < 9 . 


Chess 


WORLD C*SHIP ZONAL (Andorra): 
n o un d Bt A Mftea (Ena) X J WW (NMh) X. 
F Nljboer (Noth) 5 J sped man (Eng) Jfc M 
Hebden (Hng) 1 E van den Ooal (Netti) Oi P 


San segvmdo (9p) X J Emms (Eng) X: D 
.... ii Outm 


Qanta (5p) X P weda (Eng) 


Ora) 0 A Kostan (Eng) 1 . L —dan c Miles. L 
Comae (Sp). C Bauer {F 


(Sp). C Bauer {Fr) 4 . JUrat Speel- 
mon. Hebden 3 ; Emms. Wefls, Koslen at 
monarch ass uh awcn onsi (Pon 
Erfal, lolU)r nn i vitf Si 3 TMakov (Rue) 1 N 
Mtazle (LtB) ft I Rsueta (Ud) 0 J Plankett 1 , 
E Marti novaky (US) 1 K Arkan ft J Ryan 
(Ire) 0 A Sumnieracata 1 . Dm ran. £ Su- 
kwsky (Mr).v H Short C Ward v j EMveat 
(Eat): Janaa (Cce) v A Batutn (Ire) land 
ane SutovOty. Short TMakov, Ptasfcett 4 . 


Cricket 


CWHO W TROPHY (Sharjah): Zfm- 
tatnre SOS -7 (A Campbell 6 Sno). India iSft 
ZlmbabuH won by IS runs. 


lee Hockey 


NHLi Buffalo 2 Ottawa 2 (at); Tampa Bay 2 
NT Rangers 1 ft Pmsburgn 3 NY Islanders 
2 : Piwenbt 1 ColoraCD 1 (oft; St Louts S 
Chicago 2 : Calpary 5 U» Angelas 4 (ort 
Sen Jose 2 NoMlfe 4. 


Squash 


PAKISTAN OPW (Karachi): 

aim Q Wydhaa (Can) tot A Barn on (Egy) 
J 5 - 14 . 17 - 14 . 13 -JS, 16 - 14 ; A Kkao (Fab) 
bt O Evans (Wat) 15 - 8 . 7 - 15 . 7 - 15 . 17 - 18 . 
15 - 0 . 

WOMAN’S WORLD TEAM C*SHIPS 
iSruttgart): Third tin— *jhi B reranb Pool 
A: Australia 3 US ft New Zealand 3 Ger- 
many 1 . Pool ■■ England 2 South Airtca I: 
Netherlands 2 Spain 1 . Pool C> Canada 3 
Austria ft Franca 3 Sweden 0 , Fool Oa 
Egypt 3 Belgium ft Ireland 2 Hong Kong 1 . 
Pool Sr Switzerland 3 Oenmartt 1 ; Scot- 
land 3 Colombia d: Switzerland 3 Mgerla 
ft Denmark 2 Sort and 1 . 


Fixtures 


Football 

FAI NATIONAL t JA O UN i Pr— der Dbr- 
tsle— Dundalk v Finn Harps ( 7 . 45 ). 

Rugby Union 

TOUR HATCH: Oxford Untv v Rjf (7.30). 

Ice Hockey 

■—••ON A HEDOKS CUPl Bra— Ifnsla, 
ragt Lonodn v Ayr ( 7 .TH: NoWng- 
hamvMancheslw ( 730 ). 


moments of excellence fit to 
compare with the great Liver- 
pool teams of the past. But it is 
hard to Imagine Shankly or 
Paisley being content to live 
for so long with such obvious 
flaw's in defence and without a 
reliable goalkeeper- 

Get the spine of the team 

right, with greater authority 
in goal* in central defence and 
in toe middle of the attack, and 
Liverpool will have a better 
chance of regaining some- 
thing of ^ their former preemi- 
nence. For Anfield eight years 
is an unconscionable time to 
go without winning a 
championship. 

Houllier will have to upset a 
few if he is to drag Liverpool 

out of their present trough. 

Steve McManaman and Jamie 
Redknappare good players in 
need of direction. Paul Ince is 


neither as good as he was nor 
as good as he ever thought he 
was. A commanding figure is 
as urgently needed up from as 
at the back. The passing is 
pretty but too often lucks 
penetration. 

As a former coach Evans has 
been accused of being too close 
to the players, but In the wakp 
of Souness's abrasive manage- 
rial style he was probably 
whnt was needed at the time. 
Houllier represents a break in 
the Anfield dynasty but he Is as 
much a Liverpool fan as those 
who preceded him. 

Now he has a chance to 
rebuild Liverpool in a new 
image which also recalls toe 
essential qualities of post suc- 
cesses. One Frenchman. Ar- 
sene Wenger, has already 
done as much at Arsenal, but 
his is a hard act to follow. 


• A rule of one and ^ are 

outhas been adopted by Flm. the intar- 
taBowai s wimming laderaflon, tor the 2000 
iJfympKSj. in prmrious intareouonal event* 
were disqualified after two 


• 2 1 ®* 0IK1 China setup a ramaioi ot on 
Olynpic final by winning tnelr seml- 
flnals at the women's world volleyball 
enamptensnip >n Osaka, Japan. Cuba. 
5 * “ 35 «»"«»>•«! ehampiona. 

.K ’i. 1 . ^ctofy over Brazil and China 
uirasned Russia 15~4 15-4. 1S-8 


Newcastle 1 Blackburn 1 (after 90min) 


Sherwood finds 
a little bit extra 


David Hopps 


A N EXTRAORDINARY 
finale, in which both 
sides missed penalties 
that would have settled the tie 
in their favour, took Newcas- 
tle United and Blackburn 
Rovers into extra-time at St 
James' Park last night as 
Blackburn’s injury-ravaged 
side summoned up a display 
of admirable spirit. 

First Alan Shearer bal- 
looned high over the bar for 
Newcastle after George Geor- 
giadis bad been pushed in the 
area by Gary Croft. When 
David Batty was adjudged to 
have fouled Tim Sherwood in 
Injury-time a heroic Black- 
burn win looked on the cards, 
only for Shay Given to save 
toe penalty from Jeff Henna 
low to his left 
In common with the Wor- 
thington Cup habits of 
Arsenal and Manchester 
United. Rovers fielded virtu- 
ally a reserve side but. 
whereas the Premiership's 
top two do so as a matter of 
policy. Rovers' selection owed 
everything to what their man- 
ager Roy Hodgson has de- 
scribed as the most horrific 
injury crisis in his 23 years as 
a coach. 

Presented with such formi- 
dable odds. Blackburn opted 
to play Kevin Davies as a lone 
striker ahead of a congested 
midfield and they kept body 
and soul together for a mere 
eight minutes before Newcas- 
tle took the lead. 

Dietmar Hamann crossed 
from the left and Shearer 
thudded in a header from six 
yards, his first goal in eight 
games possessing added pi- 


quancy by the fact that he 
outwitted a former Newcastle 
defender Darren Peacock in 
the process. 

Newcastle wrested posses- 
sion almost at will for the 
first half-hour; indeed, when 
Christian DaDly finally laid a 
tackle on Blackburn’s behalf 
it was a most un-Christian 
hack on David Batty, for 
which he was booked. 

But possession is only half 
the battle and Newcastle, hav- 
ing created no other worth- 
while chance in tltnl time, 
conceded an equaliser to Tim 
Sherwood. Shay Given's 
clearance punch front a cor- 
ner was effective enough, but 
when Jeff Henna's cross came 
in from the right Sherwood's 
finish was unerring. 

Hamann’s return from a 10- 
week absence with hamstring 
trouble has brought an imme- 
diate recall to the German 
squad and his strength in cen- 
tral midfield offered Newcas- 
tle heart. There was little else 
to admire as the crowd turned 
its wrath upon Warren Bar- 
ton in par ticular . 

Midway through the half, 
Newcastle’s predicament 
might have worsened. The 
tousle-haired Johnson, a 29- 
year-old Lancashire lad, was 
dashing with increasing en- 
thusiasm down Blackburn's 
right and when his cross 
found the head of Sherwood. 
Dario Marcolin, in only his 
second appearance since his 
move from Lazio, struck the 
foot of toe post 


(4-K!) Givan. Barton. 
Hughes. DaN;os. Pearce; Gorgeiadls. 
Batty. Hamann. Glass. Dalglish. Snoorwr 
(4-S-1): Filan: Korina. 


Henchoz. Peacock. Crofi. Johnson. 
Sherwood. Oallly. Marcolin. Duff. Davies. 
N Barry (Scunthorpe). 


Leicester City 2 Leeds United 1 


Izzet steals victory 


Peter White 


M ustafa izzet 
filched victory from 
under Leeds's noses at 
Filbert Street test night to 
give his manager more than 
one reason to be cheerfuL 
In the 88th minute Izzet 
equalised Harry Ke well’s 
18th-minute goal, lobbing 
home from fully 30 yards after 
seizing on a headed clearance 
[ from outside the penalty area 
by Nigel Martyn. Three min- 
utes later Izzet was brought 
down by Robert Molenaar, 
Garry Parker converted the 
penalty. 

It was just Martin O’Neill’s 
luck, he noted, that, just three 
weeks after reluctantly giving 
up any hope of succeeding 
George Graham as manager 
, of Leeds, Leicester’s manager 
found his side pitted against 
the men from inland Road. 
The result could scarcely 
have been more satisfying. 

Leicester were again with- 
out Tony Cottee because of a 
t high injury and Steve Walsh 


was pushed forward to part- 
ner Emile Heskey. Walsh, 
though, would have been 
more use In defence as Leeds 
made the early r unning , look- 
ing to end a sequence of three 
successive 1-0 defeats by 
Leicester. 

That view was reinforced 
when Leeds were presented 
with an early gift. Bruno Ri- 
beiro, playing his first game 
since his Uefa Cup dismissal 
ag a i n st Roma, provided an In- 
nocuous cross from the right 
and Kewell produced an 
equally harmless header 
which Kasey Keller inexplica- 
bly allowed to -bounce over 
him 

Leicester’s best opportunity 
to equalise in the half saw 
Neil Lennon's rising shot 
from 25 yards touched over by 
Nigel Martyn. Late or not. Iz- 
zet eventually made amends. 


- **> P-5-2F Kalian Sinclair. 

Elliott. Ullathorne; Savage, Zagorokla 
(^rkor. h-f). Lennon, lam. Guppy; Walsh, 
Htaka, (Wilson. IM). 

Mm* UrtNras (4-4-3): Martyn; MOW 1. 
woodgate. Molenaar. Harie: Rlbalro. 
Bowysr. Hopkln, Kewell; Wllnttard. 
Hasseibalnk. 

P Durtdn (Portland) 


Ireland call-up row goes on 


T HE tug-of-war between. 

Premiership clubs and the 
Football Association of Ire- 
land over international call- 
ups showed no signs of abat- 
ing last n ight , despite Fife 
efforts to find a compromise. 

Several clubs, including 
Charlton,- want players in- 
volved In Ireland’s Euro 2000 
qualifier against Yugoslavia 
next Wednesday to be allowed 
, to play on Saturday, 
j Fife wants the two assoria- 
’ tions to allow the players to 
join their international 
squads on Saturday evening. 
Charlton, who want Mark 
Klnsella and Sasa Die to play 
against Middlesbrough, be- 
lieve Fifa accepts their 
argument 

Leeds United are to chal- 


lenge the Football Associa- 
tion’s decision not to allow 
Jonathan Woodgate to play 
against Liverpool on Satur- 
day. He is due to go to Israel 
with the England Under-lB 
party tomorrow after being 
given permission to play 
against Leicester last night 

Leeds base their case on the 
fact that Southampton's 
Wayne Bridge has been given 
dispensation to play against 
Aston Villa on Saturday and 
join England on Sunday. 

Fergus McCann. Celtic's 
managing director, yesterday 
hinted that he might be open 
to persuasion as pressure 
mounted for him to consider 
the consortium led by Kenny 
Dalglish and Jim Kerr which 
is keen to buy him out 
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Cricket 

Wet, wet, wet 
— but love is 
all around 



John Periman sees 
West Indies 1 
belated parade get a 
drenching in Soweto 

I T CODLD have been 
worse. Brian Lara and 
Clive Lloyd will not have 
enjoyed getting wet but 
at least nobody got hurt On 
a day when the all-rounder 
Jimmy Adams was sent 
borne with a cot finger. — 
an injury reportedly sus- 
tained while cutting up his 
dinner on the much-de- 
layed flight from Heathrow 
to Johannesburg — the 
West Indies tour of South 
Africa got under way yes- 
terday with half a match 
against a Gauteng Invita- 
tion XI at the Soweto 
Cricket OvaL 
Batting first on a fast, 
lively wicket against an 
attack comprising young- < 
sters on the fringes of pro- j 
vtncial first teams, Lara's 
side rattled up 258 for 
seven In 47 overs before 
bad light forced an early 
lunch. Rain and hall then 
turned the outfield into a 
swamp and the day Into yet 
another difficult one' for 
the tourists. . 

Mind you, a large South 
African sponsorship for the 
West Indians — from Cap- 
tain Morgan, the rum brand 
that once sponsored Mill- 
wall FC — was announced 
during the match. And Lara 
showed some early form 
with the bat; scoring 65 off 
60 balls with IQ fours. 

That knock, with Carl 
Hooper’s unbeaten 60 off 84 
balls and some tidy hatting 
by Shivnarine Chanderpanl, 
will have given some en- 
couragement to the tourists, 
who found themselves 46 for 
three early on. But the se- 
verity of Adams’s rather cu- 
rious injury is bad news for 
a squad of questionable 
depth focdng a five-Test tour. 
‘TEbe talking to the board 
about a replacement," said 
Lloyd. “Tve toM them Pm 
not available.” 

Curtly Ambrose and 
Courtney Walsh arrived in 


South Africa yesterday 
morning bringing with 
them the team’s coloured 
one-day ldt, which arrived 
In Soweto just In time after 
a high-speed drive across 
Johannesburg. Other tour- 
ing teams have played at 
the venue, but for Reuben 
Tseladimitlwa, chairman of 
the Soweto Cricket Club, 
this game was something 
“very very very special". 

"West Indies have always 
been our source of inspira- 
tion during the dark days 
of apartheid,” he said. 
“Garry Sobers. Conrad 
Hunte. Wesley Hall: all 
those guys were black and 
we used to say one day we 
will be like them. And now 
that the real West Indian 
stars are here themselves, 
this will show our boys that 
it is possible, with the 
colour of their skin, to play 
international cricket.” 

Lara walked out to hat 
under a blue sky, in front of 
a full house of excited 
youths. As he took strike, 
the high school brass band 
on the boundary launched 
into California Dreaming— 
“all the leaves are brown, 
and the sky is grey”. 
Breezy enough as these 
tunes go, but it certainly 
put the mockers on the 
weather, forcing Nelson 
Mandela to delay his meet- 
ing with Lara’s team until 
the first Test at the Wan- 
derers which starts a fort- 
night today. 

"We’re very disappointed 
because the day was well 
set and a lot of kids came 
out to watch their role mod- 
els," Lara said. But he indi- 
cated, too, that the sym- 
bolic will have to give way 
to the serious very soon. 
"We're going to start play- 
ing Test cricket in two 
weeks,” he said. "There’s a 
lot of work to do.” 

The West Indians now 
move on to Kimberley for a 
four-day match against Gri- 
qualand West. The flight 
will be relatively short hut 
Lloyd may be tempted to 
risk the finely woven truce 
in the camp and issue an In- 
struction requiring players 
to eat all in-flight meals 
wlthaspoon. 
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strife of Brian . . . Lara focuses before rain ruined yesterdays opening tour game in Soweto photograph: peterandrews 


Stewart puts ‘pair* behind him 


M^jid calls for life bans for players 
guilty of match-fixing or bribery 


Mike Selvey in Cairns with England’s confident captain 


rn LEC STEWART arrived I 
^^wfth his England teem 
the tropics to Jhce 
Queensland hi what promises j 
to lie the toughest match of i 
the tour so ter, with no first- 
class runs in his locker but 
with an overwhelming belief 
tohteawndbllity. 

After scoring some jaunty, 
crowd-pleasing runs at Lilac 
HRl the captain missed the 
Western Australia match 
with a hack strain, returning 
against South Australia to 
make only the second "pair" 
of his career and his first for 
England. 

Stewart is not one to be 
daunted, however. “It's two 
innings, that's all,” he in- 
sisted. “It happens. If 1 don’t 
get any runs in the next two 
innings then it would be a 
dent to the confidence.” 

With the first Test begin- 
ning in Brisbane tomorrow 
week, England will want to 
field as dose to the prospec- 
tive Test side as possible 
while mindftd of any cover 


Sport in brief 

Badminton 

Nathan Robertson won twice 
at Grantham but could not 
prevent China from going two 
up in the six-match series 
against England, writes Rich- 
ard dago. He and Julian 
Robertson beat Deng Chuan* 
hai and Cal Tun 16-13. 17-16 
and later he partnered Joanne 
Davies to beat Zhang-Yi and 
Gao Ung 1&43, 13-1$, 15-12. 

Cricket. 

The off-spinner Ellis Robin- 
son, who helped Yorkshire 


that might be necessary given 
that the first and second Tests 
are back to back with no 
match in between. All four 
main seamers will probably 
play together as they did in 
Perth, with Darren Gough 
and Alan Mullally returning 
to Join Angus Fraser and 
Dominic Cork. 

The bulk of the batting side 
win be in action too, probably 
minus Graham Thorpe in 
order to allow his hack to 
settle down after his double 
century on Tuesday, and pos- 
sibly without Mark Rampra- 
kasb. Only if Alex Tudor, 
whom Stewart named in dis- 
patches after the Adelaide 
match, is considered a possi- 
bility for Perth will the pace 
quartet be broken, with Fra- 
ser the most likely to be put 
in cotton wooL 

With Ben HdDioake’s groin 
injury improving all the time, 
Engand’s strategy for the 
opening Test looks like being 
one of batting depth, John 
Crawley joining the six who 


win seven County Champion- 
ships to the Thirties, has died 

aged 87. 

Ice Hockey 

Nottingham still do not know 
whether their defenceman 
Corey Beaulieu will be sus- 
pended for tonight’s return 
B&H Cup semi-final at home 
to Manchester, who lead 3-2 
from the first leg, writes Vtc 
Batchelder . Beaulieu slashed 
Manchester’s Brad Rubachuk 
late to Monday’s game and 
Superleague officials contin- 
ued' reviewing videos of the 
incident yesterday. "We’ve 
seen two and there is a third 
to the post,” said the director 


played in Adelaide, with four 
seame r s and no spinner. 

I- However, a case could be 
made for the inclusion of a 
spinner here to case Brisbane 
j is out of character. It would 
be interesting to see whether 
Peter Such leap-frogged Rob- 
ert Croft; generally England 
wait for the arrival of BBC 
Radio Wales before they omit 
Croft 



Stewart . . . short of runs 


of sport Peter Woods. "We 
can’t make a final decision 
until we have seen all the 
footage available." 

Chess 

Tony Miles shares the lead 
with players from France and 
Spain after five rounds of the 
| World Championship zonal 
! tournament in Andorra, 
writes Leonard Barden. The 

British grandmaster drew 

with the Dutch No. 3 Jeroen 
Piket to his latest match. 

Basketball 

The Sheffield forward Matt 
Gaudio has retired alter rup- 
turing knee ligaments. 


Should Stewart not he fit to 
keep wicket fix: any reason 
then the job would tell to 
Crawley because Warren 
Hegg, concerned about the 
late arrival of his child, has 
returned briefly to England. 
He will be back in time for the 
Test 

England will face a Queens- 
land side captained by Ian 
Healy, coached by John Bu- 
chanan, the computer nerd 
who trained Middlesex last 
season only to lose bis job at 
the end, and containing no 
fewer than eight internation- 
als, five of them Test cricket- 
ers. “No problem," retorted 
Stewart, "well have U-" 

Queensland's batting is 
strong, with Matthew Hay- 
den, Stuart Law and Andrew ! 
Symonds familiar county : 
cricket figures. The seam 
bowling also has an interna - 1 
tional feel to it with Michael | 
Kasprowicz — a possibility : 
for the first Test — playing 
alongside Andy Bicbel, who 
made the last tour to England 
but had to return home with 
an injury, and the swing 
bowler Adam Dale. 


M AJID KHAN, the chief 
executive of the Pakistan 
Cricket Board, yesterday 
called for any player found 
guilty of match-fixing or brib- 
ery to be banned for life. 

The former Pakistan all- 
rounder made bis comments 
to a judicial commission look- 
ing into alleged match-fixing 
by Pakistan players. He added 
that anyone found guilty 
should be stripped of their Ill- 
gotten gains. 

All Sibtain Fazli, the PCB's 
lawyer, would not comment 
cm whether Majid had ac- 
cepted there was match-fixing 
and bribery but said the mate- 
rial he submitted was “quite 
helpful”. 

“He has offered to provide 
the details of payments made 
by the cricket board to play- 
ers over a period of time," 
Fazli said. “Justice Qayum 
has accepted the suggestion 
and ’hag directed that the 
players declare their assets 
and the assets against the 
names of their dependents ! 
and spouses." 

The government’s Federal 
Investigation Agency wifi, be I 


asked to prepare a report if 
the assets are more than the 
players’ known sources of 
income. 

I The income of Australia’s 
captain Mark Taylor will be 
enhanced after his 334 not out 
to the second Test against 
Pakistan in Peshawar last 
m ontfa- 

The score equalled Sir Don 
Bradman's innings against 
England at Heading ! ay in 1930 
and Bradman has agreed to 
endorse a limited-edition 
joint photograph, costing 
£513, commemorating their 
record- Some proceeds from 
the 334 photographs win go to 
the Bradman Museum. 

Also on sale are 334 framed 
bats made by MDlichamp and 
Hall (£288) and a wimiiar num- 
ber of magnums of Australian 
shiraz-caberaet wine. A Mark 
Thylor 334 bat will be released ! 
next year. j 

Shane Wame has ad m itted 
he is all but certain to wiisa the 
first two Ashes Tests against 
England. The leg-spinner 
makes his first -class comeback 
for Victoria tomorrow after his 
shoulder operation. 


Boxing 


Brain scan forces Lueshing to pull out of title fight 


John Ranting 

K evin lueshing, the 
former British welter- 
weight champion, has 
pulled out of a British title 
fight scheduled for Satur- 
day week after -an abnor- 
mality was revealed in a 
routine brain scan. 

The 30-year-old from 
Beckenham was dne to 
meet Nicky Thnrbin for the 


vacant British light-middle- 
weight title in Cheshtmt cm 
a Frank Warren promotion 
to be shown on Sky TV. 
Warrington’s Craig Win- 
ters is now likely to fight 
Thnrbin. 

Lneshing, who faces en- 
forced retirement will seek 
forth er medical advice be- 
fore deciding whether to ap- 
peal against the suspension 
immediately imposed by the 
British Board of Control. 


He came closest to world- 
wide recognition when he 
challenged the Interna- 
tional Boxing Federation 
welterweight champio n Fe- 
lix Trinidad of Puerto Rico 
in January 1997 in Nash- 
ville. He floored Trinidad 
before being stopped in the 
third round. 

Warren said: "If this 
mpunc Kevin has to retire it 
is. unfortunate and my 
heart goes out to him." 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

Rugby Union 

Robert Armstrong on Marfan Johnson, the 
captain looking to clean up in Huddersfield 

Lock picked 
fora purpose 


YTHS cling to 
Martin Johnson 
like barnacles. 
Some people com- 
plain that be is taciturn, ‘yet 
the man who led the Lions be- 
fore being given the England 
captaincy is articulate in pub- 
lic. Others claim he is prone 
to violent play, yet his oppo- 
nents will tell you that the 
Leicester captain never takes 
a cheap or malicious shot 

One thing is certain: the 6ft 
Sin, 18 stone lock, who leads 
England for the first time In 
Saturday's World Cup quali- 
fier against Netherlands, is 
one of England’s few undis- 
puted world-class performers. 

It is little wonder that the 
Lions manager Fran Cotton 
declared last year “We have 
made Martin our captain be- 
cause we want to send a mes- 
sage to the Springboks that 
this is the type of player who 
never takes a step backwards | 
when there is a Test to be 
won-’’ 

Clearly the En gland coach , 
Clive Woodward shares Cot- 1 
ton’s thinking even if John- 
son, Who has 37 caps, is only : 
holding the fort until Law- 
rence DaHaglio recovers from I 
a knee injury- Apart from his 
leadership skills at club 
level the 28-year-old Johnson 
is playing with an awesome 
ferocity which none of his 
compatriots and few of his 
rivals to the southern hemi- 
sphere can ffmfrh- 

“It was great to have the 
summer away from interna- 
tional rugby.” he says. ‘1 was 
able to have a groin operation 
two days after the season 
ended and then go straight 
into rehabilitation work. Now 
Fm as fit as I have been at any 
point to my career. I'm play- 
ing good rugby again instead 
of finding that my body won’t 
respond. Last season people 
complained about my lack of 
form, but I simply wasn’t fit" 

Tbe perfectionism for 
which Johnson is renowned 
wpflfw that he will enjoy the 
Englan d captaincy only if the 
team perform to their maxi- 
mum potential and beat the 
Dutch by a cricket score. ‘It 
is a great honour to be Eng- 
land captain but there is no 
honour attached if you don’t 
do the job well," he says. | 
“That’s what I frit when I was 
Lions captain and It's no dif- 
ferent with England. However 
long I do the job, 1 am deter- 
mined to do my best 

“The job ctf Linos captain 
was very different to looking 
after Leicester and different 
again to being England skipper 
in Tests that are played at 
home. In feet it can be simpler 
i to lead the team for five or six 


weeks on tour, especially when 
everything Is going well The 
mate task, though, is to get 
the team into a collective 
frame of mind that enables 
them to do toe job you want 

“In international rugby 
you’d normally expect toe 
players to have reached a 
level at which they do toe 
right things without being 
tOld. Sometimes, though, you 
do have to take the lead and 
dictate toe mood by setting an 
tygfflfnpig- in some ways tbe 
Holland game is an awkward 
one to prepare for, with one 
player [Dan Luger] winning 
his first cap and others com- 
ing back into the team having 
played just once or twice." 

The resurgence of Leices- 
ter, who have risen to the top 
of tbe Premiership after fin- 
ishing last season without a 
trophy, is reflected in tbe 
selection of seven Tigers for a 
new-look England team who 
have a great deal to prove. 

‘Tm very pleased that so 
many Leicester players have 
been capped,” Johnson says. 
“People like Neil Back and 
Richard CockerfU have had to 
wait for a long- time. Darren 
Garforth didn't win his first 
cap until he was 30, Martin 
Co try is in tremendous form 
after what was a disappoint- 
ing season. Austin Healey is a 
talented footballer, and every- 
one was happy to see Will 
Greenwood playing so well 
against Bath at the weekend." 

Once the World Cup qualifi- 
ers against Netherlands and 
against Italy on Sunday Octo- 
ber 22 are out of the way, is 
Johnson looking forward to 
renewing his acquaintance 
with the Springboks on De- 
cember 5? “The South Afri- 
cans are very strong,” he says. 
“You have to be physically 
committed so you don’t get 
overpowered. Your defence 
has to be sound enough and 
you have to do something 
special to break their defence. 
You must do the basics well 
but if s a tough task: they are 
the best team in the world.” 



Johnson . . . ferocity 


Stamping ‘inexcusable’ says coach 

Flanker cited 
by Springboks 

S OUTH AFRICA'S Brit- j The scrum-half Bryan B 
ish Isles tour Is off to a I path will take over toe c 
stormy start, with the taincy from Rob Wain writ 


S OUTH AFRICA'S Brit- 
ish Isles tour Is off to a 
stormy start, with the 
world champions yesterday 
citing the Glasgow Caledo- 
nians flanker Jason White. 
They claim their match video 
clearly shows him stamping 
on their stand-off Braam van 
Straaten. ' 

“We decided after viewing 
the videotape that there was 
dear evidence to rite tbe Glas- 
gow No. 6." said the Spring- 
boks' spokesman Alex Broun. 
“Braam picked up two very | 
nasty stud marks on bis face 
and if be had not been wearing 
a scrum-cap tbe injury could 
have been very serious." 

The incident came during 
tbe Springbok second strings’ 
62-9 victory at FirhiH on Tues- 
day. South. Africa’s coach Nick 
MaHett said: “It is inexcusable. 

1 wouldn't stand for that from 
any South African' player and I 
was very disappointed with 
that aspect of the game." 

The Edinburgh Reivers cen- 
tre Jamie Mayer and the 
Northampton flanker. Budge 
Pountney were yesterday 
named to make their Scotland 
debuts in the non-cap Interna- 
tional with the New Zealand 
Maoris at Murrayfield on 
Saturday. 


The scrum-half Bryan Red- 
path will take over toe cap- 
taincy from Rob Wain wright, 
who will still play at blind- 
side flanker. The surprise 
omission from the pack is the 
Lions lock Doddie Weir, who 
will be on the bench as the 
selectors prefer Scott Murray 
and Stuart Grimes in tbe 
second row. 

Scott Quinn eH has signed a 
three-year, contract with his 
hometown dub LiangTU after 
his move from Richmond. Hie 
27-year-old Wales and Lions 
forward, who will win his 19th 
cap against South Africa at 
Wembley on Saturday, was un- 
veiled at Stradey Park yester- 
day with the Tongan centre Sa- 
les! Flnau and the Waikato 
Chiefs prop Jason Barren “I 
am here to stay,” he said. ' 

The Toulouse wing Emfle 
Ntamack, absent for almost 
two years through injury, has 
been recalled by France to 
play against Argentina on 
Saturday. 

SCOTLAND! Lm {London Scottish): 
Slang**, Mayor {both Edinburgh 
Haivare). Shephard {Glasgow 
Caladonidna). C Murray (Edinburgh 
Reivers): T o u mw nJ (8 rive). Badpath 
(Edinburgh Reivers. cawK Smith, Mta h 
\bnlh Gla&B&w Caledonians), larae B 
(London Scottish), Mtwray {Bedford), 
ortmaa, WabnnigM (born Giaigow 
Caledonians), Natan (Bath). Pwiatu ay 
{Northampton). 


The good news? 


Q You won’t have to be there/y 



'our mum w 


be able to contact you 


hours a day. 
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End of an Anfield era 


Evans cuts 
links with 
Liverpool 


Spurs are drawn to Draper, page 14 

Johnson hopes to clean up, page 15 

S/wr/i'Guardian 

Tabloid devil 
calls time on 
Faustian pair 


Houllier in charge as bootroom 
legacy ends. Ian Ross reports 


R oy evans left 
Liverpool last 
alght after 30 
years, leaving Ge- 
rard Houllier In 
sole charge. Evans's No. 2 
Doug Livermore will also 
leave Anfleld. 

Earlier Evans had met the 
Liverpool chairman David 
Moores, who had tfeen under i 
intense pressure from sup- 
porters. the board room and | 
the dressing-room to abandon i 
his bold, if controversial ex- 
periment tn shared manage- 
rial duties. 

Moores indicated on Mon- 
day that be intended to give 
Evans and Houllier more 
time, but Tuesday's Wor- 
thington Cup defeat by Tot- 
tenham underlined the need 
for swift and decisive action. 

It is believed that several 
Liverpool directors made 


known their feelings to 
Moores after the game and 
that it was the manner of the 
performance, not merely the 
result, which sealed Evans's 
fate after almost five years as 
manager. 

Evans declined to resign 
formally yesterday, though 
his words again had an air of 
resignation about them. The 
speculation has been very dif- 
ficult to live with," he said. "I 
have done this job with hon- 
esty and Integrity and seeing 
the club suffer does affect me 
badly." 

His departure after more 
than 30 years of unbroken ser- 
vice as player, coach and 
manag er si g nal s the Onset Of a 
new era. With him has gone 
the last of the "Shankly Boys" 
who between them won 13 
championships and four 

European Cups to make Llv- 
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Happier days . . . Evans and Houllier team op in July 
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Yugoslav coach bans mobile 
phones before Ireland match 
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Y UGOSLAVIA'S coach; 

MBbn Zivadinovlc 
banned his players from 
using mobile phones before 
next Wednesday’s re- 
arranged European Cham- 
pionship Group Right qual- 
ifier against the Republic of 
Ireland in Belgrade. 

“I want 100 per cent con- 
centration for the match 
1 with Ireland and I am ban- 
ning the use of mobile 
phones,” Zivadinovlc said 
yesterday. 

T notice that after train- 
ing sessions players spend 
all their time talking on 
their phones and losing 
their concentration. To pre- 
vent this their mobile 
ph o nes will be pot under 
loch and key.” 

Zivadinovlc was 
following the lead of the 
Tottenham Hotspur man- 
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Of; Across 

9 Collection for tender 
jfa • Conseivative?{9) 
fgi lO Some woman to therapy 
having one overthe eight 
&& perhaps (5) 

Sk 11 Head teacher gives out 
'Je "Parts of the body" (7) 

12 ft provides stability to see 

^ - Labour returned finely (7) 

13 Cross over entrance^ 

14 He wrote about unusual blue 

yj|| wfflow{4,6) 

16 Speaks incfistincfly so puts 

pgfe to&to witing(7) 
lis 17 Step's bwber? (7) 


19 Lite of luxtxy In Alpine 
benefice, for example (4, 6} 

22 Novice tovotod in mishap in 
sacred river (4) 

24 Support for worm turning 
over to rest perhaps (7) 

25 Artist farced to Be about 
rejected work (7) 

26 Custom, for example, 

returning to America (5) 

27 Gives permission to go to 
Lancaster for gloves (9) 

Down 

1 Athlete’s dash in unexpected 
event (*.4.3.4) 


erpodi the country's most suc- 
cessful club. 

It is left to a Frenchman to 
recapture the former glories. 

Houlller’s arrival alongside 
Evans in the summer was de- 
signed to offer innovation 
rather than revolution bat 
Liverpool have finally bowed 
to the latter. 

He is the first foreigner to 
have full control at Anfield in 
the dob's 106-year history. 

Moreover be win install his 
compatriot Patrice Bergues, a 
Liverpool coach, as his 

a.cslwtant 

Sadly, despite his loyal ser- 
vice, Evans’s reign wDI not be 
remembered with great fond- 
ness, yielding as it did only 
one trophy, the 1995 Coca- 

Cola Cop after a 2-1 victory 
over Bolton Wanderers at 
Wembley. 

After teaming his trade 
alongside such legends as Bill 
Shankly, Bob Paisley. Joe Fa- 
gan and Kenny Dalglish, 

Evans was appointed Liver- 
pool manager in January 1994 
after the resignation of 

Despite his lengthy appren- 
ticeship, it was with reluc- 
tance that he accepted the top 
job a "ri fulfilled Shankly's 
prophecy of foe Sixties that 
foe boy from Bootle would 
one day follow in his 
footsteps. 

After the turbulence of Sou- 
ness’s tenure, Evans was 
asked to restore some of Lfv- 
| erpool’s traditional values. 

[ This he did, but despite in- 
vesting almost £40 million on 
new players in less than five 
i years he was matte to dope 
the gap between his dob and 
the old enemy from up the 

East Lancs Road, Manchester Red light . . . after 80 years as player, coach and manager, Roy Evans has paid the price 
United. for foiling to add to Liverpool’s record 18 league titles photograph: matthew askton 



Frank Keating 


ager George Graham, who 
this week stopped his play- 
ers from making calls on 
their mobile phones while 
at the training groun d or 
on match days whether 
home or away. 

Graham’s policy paid off 
on Tuesday when Totten- 
ham defeated Liverpool 3-1 
away to reach the quarter- 
finals of the Worthington 
Cup. It was the north Lon- 
don side’s biggest win at 
Anfield. 

The Catalan press is call- 
ing for Barcelona’s coach ' 
Louis van Gaal to be sacked I 
after two defeats in less 1 
than a week. First his side 
were beaten at borne by 
Bayern Munich in the 
Champions League and 
then on Sunday they lost 
2-0 to Oviedo tn the Span- 
ish League. 


D ON QUIXOTE and his 
little mate ain't in it. 
Sir Geoffrey and 
young squire Will 
haw so tilted at their wind- 
mills that foe whole damned 
edifice has come crashing 
down upon them. Pilloried 
and pouting, those back-page 
heroes Boycott and Carling 
hurl themselves prostrate be- 
fore us in such a harrow in gly 
plaintive and operatic plea for 
understanding and presum- 
ably forgiveness that we know 
not where to look. 

The two were for so long 
utterly snug (not to say smug) 
in foe utterly confident (not to 
say cocksure) certainties of 
their enduring place in the 
top-shelf pantheon ofEnglish 
love-me-or-Ioafoe-me good- 
eggs. Their attested unim- 
peachability seemed to have 
assured each a lifetime pen- 
sion of awed respect and wal- 
let-bulging contracts. No 
more. 

It is now a pitiable tragedi- 
an’s tale. Each of their differ- 
ent domestic discomforts at 
first seemed simply and fleet- 
ingly to add, for a week or two. 
no more than a snatch of pass- 
ing and perverted gaiety for a 
nation obsessed with, and 
hungry for. foe enjoyable 
comeuppance of any million- 
aire bighead. The “they-had- 
it-comlng-to-foem" syndrome. 
Each case now looks seriously 
tragic to me. 

When you are in a hole, stop 
digging — and yet both of 
these idiot Fausts knew no 
better than to pile perversity 
on perversity, and that pocket 
wads from these very persecu- 
tors — foe tabloid press— to 
get them out of the mire in 
which they suddenly 
wallowed. 

But tabloids have no mercy, 
no sense of fair-do's let alone 
justice. Why should they 
have? They pay, they say; they 
exist for the gaiety of foe 
nation. Like those tropical 
spiders, the more satisfyingly 
you make love to them, foe 
more gorgingiy they will eat 
you up afterwards. 

The Sun's ruthless, righ- 
teous front-page screamer yes- 
terday was “We sack Boy- 
cott”. The Mail on Sunday's 
entrapping double-cross head- 
line above Carling’s paid-for, 
soul-baring exclusive was 
“Why am I being made to 
suffer like this?” — but foe 
paperchldly added: “Perhaps, 
Will, you should ask Julia. 

All or. even better, baby 
Henry." 

With friends like those .. . 
But why not? Carling had 
pocketed a fat fee for his mea 
culpa “private” confessional. 
The crux of these two crucifix- 


2 Branch making bed fire? (8) 

3 Credit press vWh childish 
compteint{5) 

4 A staffing rarrains for ropes (8) 

6 Instrument said to be an 

emblem (6) 

6 Continent accepting new 
angle on paintessness (9) 

7 Bring on as a consequence of 
measure to follow (6) 

8 Tafts on vafeje of hot water at 
stately home (10^5) 

48 Truths one found in actual 
site possibly (Q 

17 Explain exact Tory lead (8) 

18 Suitable Christmas present 
for traffic poBcaman? (8) 

20 Where in Palestine soldier 
takes first place (6) 

21 Five revolutionaries proceed 
to the Amazon (6) 

23 Some have stayed for the 
match (5) 
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ions is genuine friendship. 
Both Geoffrey and poor Will 
conduct their life through 
headlines and cheques. 

High on thr hoof they were 
single-minded, self-assured 
and selfish soloists: heady 
days — and in the cricketer's 
case as ace opinionated broad- 
caster — which now. In their 
anguish, are friendless. Who 
with some clout and substance 
will defend them? Not even 
those who shared their beds. 
Unless for tabloid money. 

Leaving aside the pathetic 
ticket sales for his fancifully 
presumptuous national book- 
flogging tour, the plug on Car- 
ling was humiliatingly pulled 
on his £1.5 million Wemhley 
benefit match once foe lack of 
a crowded quorum meant his 
worldwide star ''friends’* 
were not going to turn up If the 
promised top whack fordoing 
so could not be banked in ad- 
vance. There’s genuine 
friendship for you. 

In Boycott's case, it seems 
the former Yorkshire and Eng- 
land batsman now has to 
cough up more than £200.000 
for mounting a defence which 
had him transporting to 
France a motley charabanc- 
[ load of former lovers and mis- 
tresses, as well as others “in- 
jured In foils”. 

The old girls' reunion "team 
photograph” unquestionably 
did add to global gaiety: you 
could have launched a fleet 
of Riviera windsurfers that 
day, such was foe fluttertagof 
false and mascara-laden 
eyelashes. 

Once foe blonde coquette of 
a mini-skirted judge had asked 
the defendant's Max Clifford. 
"Who is the News of the 
World?”, you knew foe game 
was up. Why didn't Sir Geof- 
frey flirt with the judge, for 
Heaven's sake? Fa ilure to do 
so, and his pitch-prodding 
public life looks dreadedly 
doomed. 


C ARLING'S case is 
much crueller. His 
was no legal crime. 
But what t«ow? Will 
was never going to cut the 
mustard as a broadcasting 
journo anyway: even before 
he kept insisting that shyness 
was his bag he never looked 
remotely interested. His two- 
short-planks defence or gorm- 
lessness has misfired: get into 
foe pinstriped City, Will, to 
recoup your losses; or estate- 
agency: or would foe Army 
have you back? * 

Yet, working together. I 
have known them well and 
liked them both and 1 feel sad 
at each predicament— for 
Carling in a George Eliot 
shawled-starveling-at-the- 
door sort of way; for Boycott 
because he so obtusely, 
crassly, fatally, heaped fault 
upon fault by taking farce and 
burlesque into the very bour- 
geois heartland of Feydeau 
and Moliere. 

They are more agelessly 
subtle thereat force and bur- 
lesque. Masters at it, they 
know that the best way to get 
the gel off your back is. well, to 
marry her. Our two lads never 
thought of that. 
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CROSSWORD SOUITION 21,4*9 


V Stuck? Pien cafl (mx aotutlons Dne 
on 0991 338 238. Cafe cost 50p 

par minute nt ad times. Service sup- 

p8«d by ATS 


UK business 
travelers 
flying within 
Europe fust 
announced 
their choice for 
Best Airline*. 
Many thanks. 

•In Bmukki HavcHcr Magazine 
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